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of war,has,jn measure, dra 


and; the Immaculate. Conception. 
Yet the new; doctrine takes root without 
Spposition in the; whole Boman Catholic 
world... Ihave, heard of no, resistance but 


that.of four priests,, belonging to the bish-. 
to their bishop: 


could. not conscientiously adhere to the 
ew dogma; especially as it was proclaimed 
the. not by Council. In 
France, the proclamation 


ook, hindrance, and our 
bishops rival,.each other in the fervour of 


idolatry, for, Mary;, spectacle is 
(the. more revolting, as ig well known 
fact that:there is among our: clergy, aa well 
among our Roman Catholic believers, 
who. cannot; absolutely believe the 
new doctrine... But whatef that? It is pro- 
claimed 


ita. make them adhere to it: this alone shows 
what is the, Church,.of Rome. In all this 
‘nothing disgusted. mg more than, the con- 
‘dust.of the Archbishop of Paris, It is well 
cnown. that he was opposed to the procla- 
mation ; that he went to Rome much against 
chia will; and, he.was one of. the four who, 
in Rome, voted against the proclamation in 
dhe assembly of bishops. And yet he pub- 
dishes a mandement, which equals, if it does 
not surpass that of the Pope, for the idola- 
trous ‘and.impious, pomp of the homage 
rendered , to. the Virgin. What audacious 
byposriay ! .what mockery of true religion! 
The power. of Rome,is, however, threatened 
in.more, than one,country of Europe, Spain 
is preparing, and Piedmont is on the eve of 
measures which are consid- 
ered.as.quite indispensable for the political 
administration of the country, but which 
ate the more disagreeable to Rome, as they 
are directed against its temporalities. The 
amain facts of the case in Piedmont are the 
following. | 
«During the visitation of the cholera last 
summer, the Sardinian Government, being 
dn want of suitable buildings for hospitals, 
made application to the monks in several 
places forthe use of their very commodious 
establishments; and when the fathers re- 
-fused to appropriate their houses to such a 
aseful purpose, they were rather unceremo- 
miously turned: out of doors. A great out- 
‘ery was made by the Church against this 
civil. invasion of ‘ecclesiastical property ; but 
‘tthe people generally applauded the course 
‘taken by government, who, encouraged by 
the popular opinion thus excited, resolved 
to attempt a rather sweeping measure of 
yeform; and Signor Ratazzi, the Minister 
of Grace and Justice, introduced in the 
Whamber. of Deputies a project of law for 
‘the suppression of monastic institutions, 
-and for the better regulation of ecclesiasti- 
eal property... It seems there are seventy- 
jone religious orders in the Sardinian States, 
and an ‘ecclesiastical community of eight 
thousarid five hundred ns. The pro- 
y of these orders is. estimated at over 
5000,000, yielding an annual revenue of 
nearly $500. Again, there are seven 
archbishops and thirty-four bishops in a 
small State, with less than 
ifive millions; and:the whole Church reve- 
mue amounts to over $800,000. But in the 
distribution of this enormous sum the great- 
est inequality prevails. The archbishops 
have an income of about $20,000 per an- 
num; the archbishop of Turin has over that 
gum, and the other archbishops in propor- 
tion to the importance of their . position ; 
while the working clergy are so inadequately 
paid that two thousand five hundred poor 
e@urates have but about $100 per annum. 
To supplement the income of the rer 
clergy, the State has for some time given a 
yearly grant of about $175,000; but in the 
present state of the finances, it had become 
difficult to continue this subsidy to the 
Church. The government was anxious to 
be relieved of such a burden, and accord- 
ingly brought the matter in due form before 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Count Pra- 
lormo, on the part of the government, re- 
presented to. the Court of Rome the state of 
the ecclesiastical revenues, showing that the 
provision for the clergy was three times 
greater than in France or Belgium, while 
yet the government was obliged to grant so 
wery large asum as nearly a million of francs 
yearly, to supplement the inadequate in- 
cone of the working clergy. The State was 
unable to continue this subsidy, and there- 
fore Count Pralormo sought the sanction of 
the Papal Court in so modifying the distri- 
bution of the Church revenue, the State 
might be relieved, and the poorer clergy 
provided for. To this proposal Cardinal 
Santucci gave an evasive answer, as cardi- 
nals are wont to do; and, in short, for three 
years the Sardinian government has been 
using every effort to indsee the Papal Court 
te consent to a just and equitable division 
ef the funds of the Church. The Pied- 
montese, cabinet has, therefore, at length 
daken the whole matter into its own hands, 
‘and ..mtroduced the above-mentioned bill. 
The firat part of this bill suppresses all 
monastic orders except those devoted to 
education, preaching, or attendance on the 
sick. The second part regulates the reve- 
-nues of the Church. The revenues of the 
suppressed convents are to be applied in 
pensioniog the monks, in raising the salary 
of the poor curates to near $200 per an- 
num,-and in other matters connected with 
the Church. Of course, a considerable sum 
- qwill be absorbed .in providing pensions for 
the members of the suppressed orders; but 
when these outgoing monks and nuns die 
Off; the money so employed will be applica- 
ble to other purposes. 
' Phe government has asserted ‘its right to 
_ iget in this matter without consulting the 
‘Papal Court, and hence, when Count Cavour 
was asked to present to the Chambers the 
correspondence on the subject with Rome, 
he answered that there were really no docu- 
ments to present, as the government did not 
think it necessary, in such a matter, to ob- 
tain the sanction of another Court. It is 
needless to say that the bishops of Piedmont 
and Savoy have petitioned against the mea- 
@are)and that the Papal Court is employing 
to/prevent it. The Pope has pub- 
dished monitory or solemn warning, to all 
whom it: may Goneern, threatening the spi- 
ritual penalties preseribed by the ouneil of 
in case of erance in this attempt 
at’ “robbing the Church.” The monitory 
lasually precedes excommumication, or the 
extreme’ measure of laying the kingdom 
ander an interdiet ; but no one believes that 
the ‘Pope’ will venture to take such steps 
just’ now, and it is most likely that the 
not be followed up. 
‘<Phe discussion of the question in the 
Chatiber of Deputies began on the 9th of 
Fanuaty. The opponents of the bill were 
headed by such men as Mr. de Revel, Mr. 
Gustave de Cavouf, bfother to the Count 
Cavour, and Count Solaro della Margherita. 
They could’ not, however, prevent the bill 
from “being adopted by » large ne 
Should it’ be as many expect, 
the Senate, ‘similar measure is likely 
be introduced, and it is thought’ that’ ere 


the. See pf Rome; that is enough 
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long the Senate would be 0 to yi 


|i The royal family of Sardinia has been of 


late severely tried, First, the Queen Dow- 
ager, the widow of Charles Albert, and sis- 
ter to the Graud Duke of Tuscany, died on 
the 12th of January. On the 20th of the 


| same month the yous. Queen died also; 
e 


aud ‘on the 10th of February the whole 
ountry was plunged into sorrow by the 
death of the Duke.of Genoa. In so short a 
time Victor Emmanuel has lost his mother, 


his wife, and his only brother, to all of |. 


whom he was most sincerely attached. The 
clergy have been pointing to this as a judg- 
‘ment heaven, on the house of Savoy, 
for the recent measures against the Church ; 
‘but the Church has lost two of her chief 
supporters in the persons of the Queen and 
Queen r, so that the clergy have 
really lost their own best friends. It has 
been a most solemn visitation, and deep 
sympathy with Victor Emmanuel has been 
felt throughout his dominjons.° 

_, The question of separation of Church and 
State in Geneva has been decided; the re- 
‘sult bas been what I foresaw. After two 
discussions in the, Grand Council (Legisla- 


| tive), that body has refused to enter upon a 


‘third’ one, by forty votes against about twen- 
ty.. But eanee the friends of separation 


were defeated by the vote, they are consid- 
ered by good judges as having had the ad- 
vantage in the debate. The question is 


‘surely not at an end; and the recent discus- 
‘sions, it is hoped, will excite the faithful 
members and pastors of the Establishment 
to work more energetically at the spiritual 
reformation of their Church, even as we 
feel it more and more incumbent upon us to 
do in France. lll 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


« Beside yon straggling fence, that ekirts the way 
With blossomed farze, unprofitably gay, 
There in his noisy mansion, skill’d.to rule, 
_ The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew!” - 


Among my earliest reminiscences is the 
fact that a schoolmaster was wanted in our 
village. Not that education was neglected 
or unappreciated ;—far from it; or that the 
church and the school-house had not been 
regarded as inseparable allies; but somehow 
or other, the important post of teacher of 
the village school was vacant. From the 


fragmentary notes of those long-departed 


days, which I find in my memory’s earliest 
records, I am able to state that the emer- 
gency was met through the good offices of 
one of our village merchants, who, when 
visiting one of the commercial cities, had 
stumbled upon a knight of the ferule in 
search of a whereabouts to sway his formid- 
able sceptre. As he wanted a school, and 
we a school-master, the bargain was soon 
struck; and within as many days as were 
requisite to accomplish one hundred and fifty 
miles of travel.on foot, he reached what was 
destined for many years to be his theatre of 
action. He was tall, thin, slightly stooped, 
with a keen visage, a keen voice, and a 
keener eye; his raiment the worse of the 
wear, his wardrobe being chiefly on his 
back; and his entire capital for trade the 
knowledge in his head. He was, in short, 
a crude specimen of the well-known genus, 
‘a live Yankee” school-master, just setting 
out in life, with the world, or at least our 
small part of it, before him. 

Not many days after the advent of the 
new teacher, it was announced to me that I 
was to be put into his hands, that he might 
make what in his power lay of such material. 
A motherless home had not afforded the best 
possible training for an obedient and tractable 
pupil. One memorable morning, however, 
under escort of a faithful domestic, my young 
footsteps were led along in their first estrays 
on the road to knowledge. No school-house 
had as yet been erected, and in default of a 
better place, the Methodist meeting-house, 
an unplastered, unpainted, unfinished build- 
ing, in a lonely position on a back street, 
was secured. The prospect which greeted 
the eyes of a child-novice, on his first en- 
trance, was by no means cheering. It was 
a dismal, gloomy place—a few urchins scat- 
tered here and there among rows of empty 
benches, and the new schoolmaster, with a 
long switch under one arm, marching to and 
fro. Not being favourably impressed with 
the aspect of things, I proposed to return 
home forthwith, with my escort; but the 
strange man interposed. With as kind words 
as he could command—and these were not 
many—he coaxed and persuaded his unwil- 
ling pupil; but in vain. The more he 
urged, the more his pupil pouted; until, 
when fair means failed, he resorted to the 
strong arm of his law, and taking up his 
rebellious subject bodily, declared that if he 
did not stop his clamour, he would pitch 
him out of one of the high back windows 
on a great rock below! He seemed a very 
terrible man, and one withal not to be trifled 
with; and when it came to be a question 
between such an unheard-of thing as being 
pitched out of a window, or keeping quiet, 
the latter alternative was reluctantly adopted. 

Our new schoolmaster did not long con- 
tinue to exercise his functions in the old 
meeting-house. He won for himself an 
enviable name; he made bad boys good ones; 
he drilled urchins so thoroughly in spelling, 
reading, grammar, geography, and arithme- 
tic, that the old people regarded them as 
prodigies; he had the quietest school-room 
and the best ‘‘ examinations” that ever were 
known in the village ;—what less could be 
done for such a benefactor than to build him 
a school-house ? 

Hard by the old meeting-house, therefore, 
there soon went up a substantial brick edi- 
fice, where, in quarters more becoming his 
merits, the diligent, faithful man plied with 
growing fame his arduous work. No Greek 
or Latin, or barbarous tongues came within 
his sphere of acquirements; but as to Web- 
ster, Lindley Murray, Pike, and Adams, he 
need turn his back on no man. I cannot 
say his pupils loved him—probably they did 
not—he was too severe a man to draw ef- 
fectively upon the tender cords of young 
hearts. Some there were indeed, who, after 
school was opened in the mornings, would 
with deference and smiles approach him, and 
lay upon the leaf of his arm chair an apple, 
or a handful of chestnuts; but such tokens 


were uniformly pronounced offerings of brib- 


ery and corruption; and one boy was cur- 
rently suspected, from his intimacy, of curry- 
ing favour for himself by the unworthy 
offices of a “tell-tale.” We held him in 

t dread, and feared him terribly. His 
rule was an unbending despotism. All work 
and no play, was the law in his school-house. 
Not:s whisper must be heard, not a wander- 
ing eye must be seen, not an idle moment 
gould be tolerated. Except when mending 
pétis or writing copies, he was ever on his 
feet, miarching back and forth, like a sleep- 


| 


| 


where—mischief was well-nigh impossible, 
since detection was certain, and punishment 
summary and condiga. When that sharp 
voice rang out the often uttered “ Hark!” 
it fairly sent a thrill of terror among the 
well-filled benches; and when some daring 
boy had ventured upon a breach of ordi- 
nances, the sudden call which summoned 
him before the master, with all eyes fixed 
upon him, was a sure precursor of stripes 
well laid on. 

Our teacher was fruitful in inventing pun- 
ishments.. The weapon he carried under his 
arm, though it did abundant duty, was but 
one among many of his ultimate arguments 
with the refractory and indolent. If memory 
does not fail me, in very obstinate cases, he 
has been known to fix a split stick upon a 
bad boy’s nasal organ, and set him up in a 
conspicuous place, breathing as best he could, 
the « observed of all observers.”” Then came 
the ferule, plied with vigour and force on 
the opea palm, or else laid on elsewhere, as 
the master héld his victim pendent, with 


heels up and head dowawards—a mode of } 


discipline which medical gentlemen might 
have pronounced perilous to life. There was 
one boy who suffered this inverted punish- 
ment oftener than the rest, who wore green 
pantaloons, with a patch upon them, just 
where the ferule usually struck him; these 
nether garments must have made a remark- 
able impression on my mind, as, of all in 
the school, they are the only pair that I re- 
member. Pantaloons, however, were some- 
times rolled up, and pungent applications 
made to the exposed extremities. Under- 


| neath the school-room was a cellar, to which- 


in seasons of general anarchy—as far at 
least as such a thing was possible under so 
strong a government—a band of culprits 
was led, amid much apprehension and fail- 
ing of heart. Precisely what occurred in 
that inquisitorial place, was only known to 
such as had taken part in the ceremonies; 
but the inflamed and swollen eyes, the tear- 
bedewed cheeks, and the subdued, or, per- 
chance, defiant and revengeful looks of the 
returning victims, indicated that serious 
work had been going on below. 


” Notwithstanding the terror inspired by 


this rigorous administration of discipline, 
there were bold spirits among the older boys, 
who sometimes ventured upon open rebel- 
lion. On the approach of a holiday season, 
a petition would be respectfully presented, 
praying for reprieve from study for a speci- 
fied number of days. If favourably re- 
ceived, all was well; if not, then came what 
in school parlance was known as “barring 
out.”” On repairing, on the morning of the 
appointed day, to the school-house, the mas- 
ter would find doors, windows, and every 
mode of access fast closed against him—the 
rebels within having secured every avenue, 
with a determination to hold the citadel 
until the desired boon was granted. Lord 
Raylan ana Canrobert have not shown half 
the military skill which our indignant mas- 
ter displayed in his attempts to carry the 
fortress. Sometimes, despite of classical lore, 
he resorted to the ancient battering-ram, and 
plied it well against the door; this failing, 
crow-bars were urged under the crevices of 
closed shutters to force their fastenings; and 
as a final recourse, the building was be- 
leagured, in order to reduce the garrison by 
starvation. Most frequently he was com- 
pelled to abandon the siege and make terms; 
but if by any means he carried the fortress, 
then came retribution with a vengeance. 

It must not be inferred from what has 
been stated, that our teacher was vindictive 
orcruel. He aimed to do his work thorough- 
ly, making urchins studious and obedient ; 
and his penal code was framed as a means 
to that end. He was afflicted with dyspep- 
sia too—I think he must have introduced 
that afterwards fashionable complaint—and 
everybody who has laboured under that 
dread visitation, knows how it upsets one’s 
amiability, and sharpens up all the gentler 
characteristics into keen points and edges. 
Some allowance, therefore, must be made on 
this ground. But there was also a brighter 
feature of his strong government, which 
must be set down on the credit side of the 
account in reckoning up his character. His 
logic embraced the a priori, as well as the 
a posteriori, mode of argumentation. He 
rewarded as well as punished. From his 
meagre purse, he was accustomed to bring 
out, with no sparing hand, beautiful, new- 
looking half-dollars and quarters, with a hole 
drilled in the edge, so that they might be 
suspended around the necks of those whose 
industry and success entitled them to such 
badges of honour; and when the “ examina- 
tions” had finally settled the question of 
rank, strung anew on bright blue, or pink 
ribbons, they were bone away by the victors, 
with the pride of the old Roman, wreathed 
with his fresh laurels. 

Years rolled on, and the first genera- 
tion of our pupils having completed their 
curriculum, gave way to others, who took 
their places to do and suffer in like man- 
ner with their predecessors; like them also 
in turn to give place to others. What- 
ever grudge any amongst the multitudes 
of juveniles, over whom he had swayed his 
sceptre, may have harboured against him 
when smarting under his displeasure, one 
and all would probably now unite in pro- 
nouncing him to have been a faithful man, 
doing his work well; and in the conviction 
that, for even his hard discipline, like tak- 
ing well-administered physic, they have been 
the better in the end. 

When last I saw our old teacher, he had 
laid aside birch, ferule, Webster, Lindley 
Murray, and Pike; and, having probably 
accumulated a little fund sufficient to pro- 
vide for the few wants of his lone self, had 
parted company with the school-house, and 
found a place of sojourning in the family of 
a farmer in the neighbourhood. His time, 
perhaps by contrast, from having been all his 
life confined within narrow walls, was spent 
in wandering over the fields and through the 
noble forests, gun in hand; the same keen 
eye, and stealthy, springing step, which ena- 
bled him, in days gone by, to pounce upon 
lackless urchins, rendering him a peerless 
Nimrod—so that he rarely failed to bring 
back from his day’s shooting, a well filled 
bag of partridges, robins, and squirrels, or 
perhaps a noble deer, felled by his unerring 
rifle in the mountains hard by. 

Gun and game bag, as well as birch and 
ferule, however, have now been laid aside. 
The hand that held them has been palsied 
in death ; and in his lowly resting-place, far 
from his native New England, and from 
those in whose veins runs kindred blood, lies 
all that is mortal of the once formidable but 
always faithful teacher of our village school. 

SILVANUS, 


What will it profit me to be always think- 
ing of Christ, and forming acts of resigna- 
tion to him, but never doing any thing for 
him?—Rev. T. Adams. 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Messrs. Editors—Having been recent] 
called to Western New York, a few wo 
as to what I saw and heard at one point, 
may not be unacceptable to some of your 


ers. 

The village of Scottsville, in Monroe 
county, twelve miles south-west of Roches- 
ter, is one of the oldest settlements in that 
region. It has three Protestant churches 
—two Presbyterian and one Methodist, 
and (we are sorry to say it) one Roman 
Catholic church. Before the “excision” act 
was , there was but one Presbyterian 
church—called the Church of Wheatland. 
When the question was brought before the 
session of the church, whether they should 
remain in the disowned Synod of Genesee, 
or go to our Assembly, it was found that 
they were equally divided, but by the cast- 
ing vote of the pastor they remained in the 
said Synod. Soon after this three of the 
ruling elders and about thirty of the mem- 
bers petitioned the Presbytery of Susque- 
hanna to organize them into a church, 
under the name of the First Presbyterian 
church of Scottsville, and were, on March 
3d, 1838, thus organized. The church of 
Wheatland remained in the New-school 
connection until two years ago, when they 
calléd their present pastor, and joined the 
Presbytery of Rochester City. 

The newly organized church soon ob- 
tained the services of the Rev. Dr. Cheese- 
man, (now in Philadelphia) and erected a 
small but neat building, in which they still 
continue to worship. They next enjoyed 
the labours of the Rev. H. L. Doolittle, 
who was obliged to leave them some two 
years ago, on account of ill health. For a 
— they were as “sheep having no shep- 

erd,” and were almost totally discour- 
aged, when the good providence of God sent 
them one to break to them the bread of 
life. At their urgent solicitation, Mr. John 
Jones, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, began his labours among 
them last June, as a stated supply. Some 
additions were made to the church, and the 
ee materially improved. A few 
weeks ago they gave him a unanimous call 
to become their pastor, and on the 7th of 
March he was ordained and installed by the 
Presbytery of Genesee River. 
The services were solemn and oe 


sparkled from every eye, at the thought of 
again having a pastor. Besides raising a 
much larger salary than ever before—which 
is very commendable—they contribute lib- 
erally to all the Boards of the Church. 

A new and vigorous spirit seems to per- 
vade the church, and there is every pros- 
pect of its growing in strength and useful- 
ness. A strong argument for this is, is the 
fact that they seem to love a preached gos- 
pel. Would that we could say this of every 
church. E. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 


Neither Church nor State in this Western 
world has half as much to fear, in our hum- 
ble opinion, from Popish as from parental 
indulgence. Unless we err greatly in read- 
ing the “signs of the times,” domestie in- 
subordination is portentously significant of 
any thing but good. Why complain of 
Romish legates for selling indulgences to sin 
to the few who may be able to buy, when 
Protestant parents, professing holiness, give 
them away to their children, when they per- 
mit them unrestrained and unwarned to 
drink the cup of licentiousness ! 

The tender vines in our vineyards are not 
in as much danger from the great evils of 
Popery, as from the Jittle foxes of parental 
indulgence and neglect. Our real enemies 
are not so much foreigners as those of our 
own households. The want of family disci- 
pline is doing more this day to weaken and 
disgrace us, both ecclesiastically and nation- 
ally, than all exoteric causes combined. 
The elements of our danger, as a people, 
lie within ourselves, not without. Fami- 
lies are the fountains of the strength and 
glory of all churches and States. When 
these are disturbed, the waters in the river 
of life become turbid, and the inhabitants 
of the city of our God mourn! 

Error here is radical. It sickens the head 
and enfeebles the heart of the body politic. 
It may not be so elsewhere; and we pray God 
it is not; but as far as our acquaintance ex- 
tends in the community where my lot is cast, 
parental control is almost virtually at an end, 
and the most unlimited indulgence is given 
to youth of both sexes, and of all ages, to 
go; come, and do as they please; to hear, 

elieve, and speak as they list. Day after 
day is spent in idleness, night after night in 
wickedness, and Sabbath after Sabbath in 
vanity and sin! Does the faithful watch- 
man remonstrate? Then comes the parent 
to the child’s relief, saying, “‘Children must 
have some liberty; we were once young our- 
selves; let them sow their wild oats in 
youth—there is no propriety in parental ri- 
gidity. Weare fearful the tender minds of 
the young would become disgusted with 
the au@terity of the restrictions of religion, 
were we to interpose our authority and pre- 
vent our children from attending balls, card- 
parties, dancing-schools, and such places of 
fashionable amusements as are frequented 
by the beau monde. Besides, somehow or 
other, my children do not incline toread the 
Bible, attend church, Sabbath-school, or 
places of devotion, and it would be the cause 
of much confusion and dissatisfaction in 
my family were I to attempt: to restrain 
this natural desire. Others suffer their 
children to do so, and what can I do among 
so many?” 

Remarks similar to these are as common 
now a days, as they are shameful and 
criminal. ‘What can I Dear parent, 
om can do much—very much, if you only 

ave a mind to work. God has not only 
commended to your care immortal souls to 
keep, but given you by a divine right au- 
thority over them, to lead them in the paths 
of wisdom; and if you fail to exercise that 
discipline that God deems necessary for 
their temporal and eternal well being, you 
will be denounced by heaven as faithless to 
your children, and highly culpable for your 
neglect. 

Need I tell you how to do this? The 
way is open before you—walk in it. Thou- 
sands of pious parents, your own, perhaps, 
among these, have set you the example. 
Let me point you to a path in which you 
can lead your children to happiness ah to 
God, if you will only walk yourself there- 
in 


Solomon says, “Train up a child in the 
way he shold go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 

1. First, then exercise firmness. This 
is consistent with the greatest kindness, 
Have family rules—live up to them. Have 
a family altar—come around it. Let there 
be a stated hour when all visitors know they 
must leave, and when all from home know 
they must return, if expected at all. Read 
at least two chapters from the Bible, sing a 

rtion of the divine songs, and pray at 
leant twice in your family daily; see to it 
that all your children of a certain read 


the Scriptures themselves, question them on 


| its history, biography, doctrines, 


precepts, 


It did one good to see the gladness which 


— 


promises; give them good advice, and 
them to bad company. 
Again, have a fami! in your 
ebureh. Take all your children int it. 
This will act powerfully for —the re- 
verse for evil. The practice that obtains in 
many places of scattering the family all over 
the house of God, into as many pews as 
theré are individuals, is very destructive of 
family order and propriety: When I at- 
tempt to preach to a congregation where the 
fathers sit) in one pew, the mothers in an- 
other, and the children in others, according 
to their ages, the promiscuousness embar- 
resses me, and I[ feel as though if I did 
cast pearls they would fall before swine. 
The reverse is my feeling when I see fami- 
lies sitting together. 

3. Every Sabbath evening let it be your 
custom to instruct your children in the Cate- 
chism. Fxplain them, apply them. Teach 
your children to love your minister. Never 
find fault with or criticize him before them. 

Purchase for your children good books; 
urge them to read them; and by no means 
neglect to take a religious paper or two in 
your family, and you will be astonished at 
the gopd effebt they will have on the minds 
of the-young. The writer has often found 
a marked difference in regard to religious 
and general intelligence between those fami. 
lies where a religious paper is taken, and 
those where there is none. 

Allow me, dear reader, to say that I was 
first led to turn my face to the ministr 
through the influence exerted on my a 
under God, by a family newspaper. When 
children once acquire a taste for religious 
reading, it will be found an easy matter to 
govern them. 

But let no one think me, from what I 
have written, either cynical or dictatorial, 
but one who loves his church, his country, 
and his God; one who trembles for the ark 
when he sees into whose hands it is soon to 
fall. And let self-constituted critics of our 
Boards know that Zion’s danger is not so 
much in these, as in the want of family dis- 
cipline in our domestic homes. Let us go 
to and render firm the foundation of our 
Church by our pens, tongues, and talents, 
and then if a board afterwards is found to 
be a little loose, we can soon make it fast. 
W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SCANDAL. 


Scandal is one of those sins which seldom, 
by any chance, gets its full desert of con- 
demnation. It is usually, when mentioned 
at all, tacked on to a long list of other sins, 
and is Jost in the crowd; or the world’s opin- 
ion puts it so low in the scale of iniquity, 
that the conscience is easily persuaded to 
let it rest secure from the lash that whips 
offences regarded more flagrant. It is like 
a subtle gas, pervading with its insidious 
te every part and portion of society. 

t is found in the world and in the Church, 
in the city and in the farm-house. The 
palace counts it as among the pastimes of 
royalty; the cottager hails it to supply the 
lack of useful topics of conversation; in all 
lands and in all classes it is a favourite and 
a common vice. It is as baneful as it is 
universal, and there is need that Christians 
contemplate its real character and bearings 
upon morals and religion. 

Why} is scandal? To satisfy ourselves 
on thi®-point, we need only consider its 
constituent parts, viz : acquaintance with the 
affairs of our neighbours, (contrary to the 
injunction of the apostle to mind our own 
business); a pleasure in hearing their sins, 
short-comings, and foibles commented on 
and discussed; rash judgments passed upon 
imperfect knowledge of facts; and last, 
though far from least, the satisfaction of 
having discovered that others are, if not 
worse, at least as bad as ourselves. If such 
be the nature of the vice, what must the 
motives be which prompt to its indulgence? 
What but “envy, hatred, and malice, and 
all uncharitableness?” Or, if it go not to 
this extent, it must be ascribed to the cold- 
est indifference for the feelings of others, 
or the gross selfishness of gleaning amuse- 
ment from the contemplation of the suffer- 
ing, or the degradation of our fellow-men. 

Other vices stand alone in their deformity, 
and their unhappy victims are shut out, as 
it were, from their fellows by a ban—lepers 
without the camp—but the scandal-monger 
is permitted to pass unrebuked among the 
purest and best, and to drop poison and 
death where and when he will—alas! too 
often a not unwelcome guest. 

Scandal is a respectable sin; in fact, it 
often puts on the garb of the grave moral 
censor, not unfrequently of the grieved and 
wounded friend. Legitimate scandal is 
always filled with regret; and the piquant 
dish, for which a dozen reputations have 
been ruthlessly slain, is served up with a 
salad of sighs and sanctimonious reluctance, 
that would fain hide the secret triumph that 
lurks beneath. Your true gossip is never 
mistaken; should any luckless wight have 
the temerity to hint such a thimg, the “best 
authority” is always at hand to put him 
down. No lawyer’s brief is more care- 
fully prepared than the gossip’s material for 
a case; there is this difference, however— 
your gossip never appears for the defence, 
whatever the nature of the theme in hand: 
it is the dark, and not the bright side of the 
shield it falls to his lot to behold. As the 
bee is said to possess the power of extract- 
ing honey from poisonous flowers, so he may 
be said to have the faculty of extracting 
poison from the fairest, sweetest blossoms. 

Society smarts under this evil as under a 
scorpion lash; the Church needs to mourn 
over it in dust and ashes. Of what a state 
of morals is the prevalence of such a vice 
indicative! Of a purity of garments and a 
washing of hands, and inward “ ravening 


and cruelty”—a righteousness of having a. 


name to live while it is dead—of a hypo- 
crisy that, for a pretence, makes long pray- 
ers. The soul of religion, as it is in Jesus, 
is love—tender, forgiving, all-embracing 
love. How opposed, in essence, to the spi- 
rit of censorious, slanderous, —e 
scandal! Howcan the heart that has dare 
to call Jesus Lord, entertain for a moment 
the spirit, or encourage in others the prac- 
tice of this shameless, degraded, and de- 
grading sin! Alas! even in the Chris- 
tian’s heart the serpent whispers still; the 
ghost of evil “will not down.” Yet for 
this, as for all else of sin, there is an anti- 
dote. ’Tis love—love divine. Christian, 
seek it; seek to have it in thy heart of 
hearts, warm from the fountain; strive to 
pour it into that of thy neighbour, and in 
this atmosphere of heaven thou wilt learn 
that charity which “ hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things,” and be like Him who for- 
po iniquity, trangression, and sin, is 
ong-suffering and of tender mercy. 
Cora. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


In the last will and testament of the 
reat German Reformer, Luther, occurs the 
ollowing remarkable passage:—Lord God, 
I thank thee that thou hast been pleased to 
make me & poor and indigent man upon 
earth. I have neither house, nor land, nor 
money, to leave behind me. Thou hast 
given me wife and children, whom I now 
restore to thee. Lord, nourish, teach and 
preserve them as thou hast me.” 
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From the Edinburgh Witnees. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


There are certain peculiar features in the 
literature and literary history of what we 
shall still venture to term British America 
—for to Britain at least does it owe its vol- 
ume of brain, and the high mettle of its 
blood—that seem worthy of a more careful 
examination than they have yet received. 
It is of itself a curious fact, that almost the 
only classical English writers of the present 
day are not Englishmen, but Americans. 
We have no writers that so remind us of 
the Goldsmiths and Addisons of the last 
century, as the Washington Irvings and 
Nathaniel Hawthornes of the other side of 
the Atlantic; and Longfellow, though not 
a little of his verse bears the stamp of that 
of Germany, is decidedly, in his elegant and 
elaborate prose, an Englishman of the reign 
of Queen Anne. Our own country, as dis- 
tinguished from England, passed about sev- 
enty or eighty years ago through a similar 
stage, and possessed similar writers. Mac- 
kenzie exhibjted, in at least his better es- 
says, more of the elegance of Addison than 
any Englishman of his day. Dugald Stew- 
art was one of the most faultless of English 
writers. The style of Adam Smith is not 
less classical or pure than even that of Stew- 
art, and, in at least his earlier work—“ The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments’’—fully as easy 


and flowing. Hume, though he had caught | 
Scarlet Letter!” 


a good deal of the tone of his associates and 
admirers, the wits of France, wrote a style 
which, for the purposes of historical narra- 
tion, is perhaps the best of modern times; 
and we know that Robertson was compli- 
mented by Horace Walpole—assuredly no 
over-lenient critic—on writing English bet- 
ter than the English themselves. © There are 
certain peculiarities, however, in the classi- 
cal writings of America, which those of Scot- 
land did not possess. 

If we strike off the old original literature 
of our country—that which began with Bar- 
bour, and perhaps ended with Burns—we 
shall find that there exists a considerable re- 
semblance between the course of Scottish 
and of American literature. The intellect 
of Scotland was sorely overlaid by the per- 
secutions to which she was subjected during 
the seventeenth century. The hardships in- 
cidental to colonists in a wild uncleared 
country, exerted a similar effect in America. 
It has been somewhat quaintly remarked by 
Jameson, that the captives who hung their 
harps upon the willows of the Euphrates, 
and refused tosing in a foreign land a “‘song 
of Jerusalem,” typify almost all colonists 
whatever, and that they specially typified 
those of British America. A people, how- 
ever literary, that have to contend with the 
difficulties of a new country, have, until they 
have first built themselves houses, and 
cleared farms, to keep their literature in 
abeyance. But this is not all: the houses 
have next to grow into a village, a town, a 


city; capital has to accumulate, and a cer- | 


tain considerable portion of leisure has to be 
secured by a certain considerable portion of 
the people, ere the /ittérateur can find a pub- 
lic to which to address himself. And ere 
all this can take place—unless the circum- 
stances of the new colony be very extraordi- 
nary indeed—an age or two must pass away. 
In this preliminary state of things, the sev- 


enteenth and the earlier half of the eigh- 


teenth century passed in America; and 
among the expatriated countrymen of Bacon 
and the harp hun 
willow in the strange land. The only ex- 
ception to this state of things worthy of be- 
ing named, was an exception also furnished 
during the dreary period of Scottish history. 
There is a peculiar *ardiness in theological 
literature: it existea sven during the darkest 
times of the dark ages, though, in these pe- 
riods at least, in an unwholesome and mon- 
strous form, like some pale fungus reared in 
the gloom of a dungeon; and both Scotland 
and America had a theological literature in 
their seasons of hardship and depression, 
when they possessed a literature of no other 
kind. The Durhams, Grays, Binnings, and 
Guthries, of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the Leightons, Scougalls, and 
Burnets, of its Episcopacy, are no unmeet 
representatives of the only literature which 
our country possessed during the seventeenth 
century ; and writers such as Cotton Mather 
and Jonathan Edwards represent that of 
America down to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth. The dawn which succeeded this age 
of darkness in Scotland was heralded by a 
few poets—such as Thomson and Blair; 
and then came the philosophers, with their 
robust thinking embodied in classical Eng- 
lish. America, in the corresponding stage, 
had no poets; and her philosophers we find 
represented merely by one man; though in 
the great revolutionary struggle there is fre- 
quent trace afforded of not a few intellects 
of the same massive class. Her one great 
philosopher, however, was not only one of 
the most original thinkers, but also one of 
the best English writers, of his day; and we 
are shown, in his well-known autobiography, 
that he acquired his style by giving, accord- 
ing to Johnson, “ his days and nights to the 
study of Addison.” America, like Scotland, 
almost entirely escaped Johnson’s own in- 
fluence; and partly, we believe, from the 
same cause. tl Robertson, and Adam 
Smith, were, like Franklin, the contempo- 
raries of the great essayist and critic, and 
had formed their style on the earlier and 
better models, ere he had risen into celebrity 
and influence. And then his strongly-ex- 
pressed prejadice against both the Americans 
and the Scotch, must have had its influence 
in repressing imitation in both countries 
among the younger writers. We know only 
one Scotchman of celebrity who formed his 
style on the model of that of Johnson—Sir 
James Macintosh, in his Vindicie Gallica; 
and even he latterly, though not without 
much effort, shook himself wholly loose from 
it. And we know not that Johnson had 
even a single American imitator of name. 
Certainly the present American writers, who 
may be regarded as representative rather of 
the past than of the present, have selected 
as their masters, like the Beatties and Mac- 
kenzies of our own country, the English 
writers of a simpler and more natural type, 
and, if we except Goldsmith, of an earlier 
time. Itis of the most finished writers of 
the reign of Queen Anne that we are re- 
minded, by the exquisite prose of Longfel- 
low, Hawthorne, and Washington Irving. 
There are, however, peculiarities in the 
classical school of America which we may 
in vain look for in that of Scotland. One 
of these, curiously enough, is a sort of 
poetry of the antique, which is made to in- 
vest whatever is ancient with a wild, spec- 
tral grace and beauty. There are no wri- 
ters that can make so very much of a little 
antiquity as the American ones. Gilbert 
White, in describing the antiquities of Sel- 
borne, refers to the parish church as a very 
modern erection. “It has,” he says, “no 
pretensions to antiquity, being, I suppose, 
of no earlier date than the beginning of the 
reign of a; The “ beginning of 
the reign of Henry VII.!” Why, out of 
edifices only half as old, Hawthorne or Ir- 
ving would have composed poetry redolent 
of hoary eld, and that would have breathed 
around them the very spirit of the past. 
Gilbert White’s church must have raised 
its pointed gables over the 
at a time when the oak beams of the “ House 
with the Seven Gables” were still lying 
compressed in the original acorns, and long 
ere the “‘ Goede Vrow’ floated sideways out 
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‘of the harbour of Amsterdam, «like « me 
jestic goose,” to storm the village of Uom- 
munipaw, and take possession of the island 
an American what the country and its 
scenery are to the cooped-up dwellers of our 
large towns. It seems to have been in 
townsyand not in the country itself, that 
those minute descriptions of nature first 
originated, which now form so much the 
staple of our poetry and works of fiction. 
The writings of Keates, in which almost 
every dine is a rural picture, and which may 
be regarded as embodiments of man’s long- 
ings, amid the dust and bustle of the eoelll 
ed city, for the quiet n retreats of the 
country, are adequately representative of 
the class. And in the American writings, 
gy se in a land in which all that maa 

as framed still bears the gloss of recent 
finish, and whole cities seem as if they had 
been run up within the twelvemonth, there 
appears to obtain, on a somewhat similar 

rinciple, a thirst for the antique. What 

rs. Stowe first looked for on nearing the 
shores of Britain, was its old castles; and 
one of the buildings that came first in sight 
—a dilapidated martello tower, by the by— 
she mistook for an ancient edifice. And 
this — feeling has a marked effect on 
‘the lighter literature of America. What 
an antique air has not Hawthorne impart- 
ed to the opening of that powerful, but 
withal very disagreeable fiction — ‘“‘ The 
His “House of the Se- 
ven Gables,” and his introduction to his 
““Twice-Told Tales,” are steeped in the 
same element. Longfellow, especially in 
his ‘‘ Hyperion,” and his “ Outre-Mer,” is 
imbued with a similar spirit; and in Wash- 
ington Irving it attains its full development 
and perfection. How exquisitely do we 
find it expressed in such pieces, in the 
Sketch Book, as his “‘ Westminster Abbey,” 
his “ Boar’s-head Tavern, Eastcheap,” his 
“Mutability of Literature,” his ‘London 
Antiques,” and his “Stratford on Avon!” 
The same spirit is manifested in a scarce in- 
ferior degree in his ‘Tales of a Traveller,” 
and of the “ Alhambra.” 


THE SERVICE OF THE LORD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


If any man serve me let him follow me, and where I 
am there shall also my servant be.—John xii. 26. 


How blessed from the bonds of sin 
And earthly fetters free, 


upon the 


In singleness of heart and aim 
Thy servant, Lord, to be! 
The hardest toil to undertake 
With joy at thy command ; 

The meanest office to receive 
With meekness at thy hand. 


With willing heart and longing eyes 
To watch before thy gate, 

Ready to run the the weary race, 
To bear the heavy weight; 

No voice of thunder to expect 
But follow calm and still, 

For love can easily divine 
The One Beloved’s will. 


Thus may I serve thee, gracious Lord, 
Thus ever thine alone, 

My soul and body give to thee, 
The purchase thou hast won; 

Through evil or through good report, 
Still keeping by thy side, 

By life or death, in this poor flesh, 
Let Christ be magnified. 


How happily the ‘working days 
In this dear service fly, 

How rapidly the closing hour— 
The time of rest draws nigh! 

When all the faithful gather home, 
A joyful company, 

And ever where the Master is, 
Shall his blest servants be. 


Beauties of “Church and State.” 


The Rey. Dr. Giles of Bampton, was 
brought up for trial at Oxford, England, 
for celebrating a marriage at uncanonical 
hours, (six in the morning) and making a 
false entry in the register. The offence was 
fully proved, and a verdict of guilty re- 
turned. Dr. Giles addressed the Court. He 
said, ‘‘ It appeared he had offended against 
Church and State. He admitted that he 
was an unworthy member of the former; 
but in going into it he had only carried out 
the wishes of his deceased father. Jt was 
entirely opposed to his own inclination. He 
had worked for years past very hard, at the 
rate of twelve hours a day, publishing the 
ancient records of this country. One hun- 
dred and twenty volumes were the result of 
his labours. He felt that, had he been 
placed in any other position in life than the 
Church, he could have followed a successful 
career, and been a useful member of so- 
ciety.” In a letter addressed by the de- 
fendant to the Bishop of Oxford, he said: 
“Task your lordship to help me in as bit- 
ter a trial as ever befellaclergyman. In 
this last word lies the origin of my misfor- 
tunes. During the twenty-three years that 
I have been in orders, I never practised my 
profession until the last few years at Bamp- 
ton; and even there I have been regarded 
as a mere help to others, leaving to them all 
parochial matters. The cause of this was 
the necessity of being ordained in orders to 
hold a fellowship; and so I am bitterly ex- 
— the crime (too common) of making 

oly orders a qualification for worldly ad- 
vantages.” Lord Campbell, in passing 
judgment, exonerated the defendant from 
the suspicion of celebrating the marriage to 
shield some immoral act. He was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment without 
hard labour.—Lnglish paper. 


LAVATER. 


Lavater is one of those that attracted 
most attention towards the end of the last 
century. His “ Essays,” 
especially distinguished him. He believed 
that the external man was a faithful expres- 
sion of the internal. He studied the physi- 
ognomy, gestures, and entire manner of per- 
sons whose moral portraiture he wished to 
paint; and, gifted with a rare perspicacity, 
he arrived at remarkable results. He was 
connected with several of the most distin- 
guished men of the day. “ Lavater,” says 
Goethe, “‘ was for me a person unique, the 
like of whom I have not seen, nor shall ever 
see again.” If he made a journey in Ger- 
many, every one disputed to have him, and 
he was invited to all the Courts. On one 
occasion, che celebrated Mirabeau presented 
himself at his house. ‘I come,” said he, 
“from Paris for you to tell me what I 
am.” Lavater hesitated. Mirabeau insisted. 
“Well then, Sir,” says Lavater at last, 
“you are a man possessed of every vice, and 
you have done nothing to restrain them.” 
The Hereditary Grand Duchess of Runiol, 
the Emperor Joseph II., and many other 
illustrious personages, desired to converse 
with that excellent man. 

Lavater is less generally known as a 
Christian, and yet he was one of the most 
profoundly pious ministers of the latter part 


of the 
eternity, his BP sen journal, his sermons, 
contain abundant evidence of this. 

His tragical death is well known. The 
French, having conquered the Russians, en- 


tered Zurich, September 26, 1790. Two 


of Manna-hata. ee appears to be to 


oth century. His views of 


| 


dreadful threats. At that 
moment ball struck Lavater, and he fell 
the victim of one of those twa’ former 
Frenchmen whom he héd treated so well. 
The affliction was universal, He lived for 
some time, and died, after having 
a work entitled, Zhe Song of the 
or, Last Thoughts on Jesus of Nusareth, by 
one who is going away. ‘Q,” said 
“ great must be the joy in heaven when aa- 
other soul is seen to approach the shore. 
The shipwrecked of this world is soon aaa 
and the voices of heaven cry to him, ‘ Land 


land!’”? “All that I ask,” said he 
“is the possibility at the hour of death of 
thinkiug on the greatest of wonders, the In- 


carnation of Jesus. 


Rome and Sardinia. . 

The Roman journal of the 15th February 
coutains the conclusion of the official state- 
ment of the fruitless attempts at negotiati 
with Piedmont, and of the various hostile 
acts of Victor Emanual’s Government, such 
as the exile of the Archbishop of Cagliari; 
the imprisonment and exile of the Arch- 
bishop of Turin; the refusal in 1851 of the 
annual offering to the gly See of a golden 
chalice; the declaration that the knightly or- 
der of St. Maurice and Lazarus was a purely 
civil one; the abolition of tithesin Sardinia; 
the inspection of theological sehools by Gov- 
ernment delegates; the tax of 4 per-cent. on . 
mortmain property; the obligation on bene- 
ficed priests to have frequented the State 
Universities (where doctrines condemned b 
the Holy See are professed); the prohibi- 
tion to administer its own property intima- 
ted to the company of St. Paul; the sale of 
some of the Jesuit’s property; the opening 
of Protestant temples in Turin; the sup- 
pression of the Minor Conventuals at Cuneo; 
the closing of the parish church of St. 
Catherine at Sassari; and the denial of the 
royal exeguatur to the Papal bull for the 
erection of a new collegiate church at Saluz- 
zo. In spite of all this, the Pope protests 
his willingness all along to have entered 
into treaties for a new concordat, but 
shows that, towards the end of 1851, the 
Papal and Sardinian plenipotentiaries got 
no further than the preamble, on account of 
the latter’s refusing to specifiy the inviola- 
bility of concordats; the commission 
three bishops to be named by Rome, and 
three magistrates by Piedmont, proposed i 
1853, to settle the Sardinian tithe and 
ecclesiastical immunity questions, never met, 
but those questions were settled by the 
Piedmontese Government and Parliament 
instead. In consequence of which, and the 
recall of the Piedmontese envoy from Rom 
the Pope, in December, 1853, declared ali 
treaty at an end between the two Govern- 
ments. Then came Pralormo’s missi 
during which the unpardonable Bill for the 
cantind suppression of religious orders so far 
widened the breach as to call for the Pope’s 
last resort, the threat of excommunication 
at least as an eventual consequence, should 
the obnoxious proposition become a law. 


Going to Scoff—Returning to Pra 


Mr. Madan, a gentleman of wealth and 
rank, was in company with several gay 
friends at a coffee-house, at a time ~~ 
Wesley was preaching in the neighbourhood. 
His friends requested him to go and hear 
the famous Methodist, and on his return to 
exhibit his manner and discourse for their 
amusement. He went. As he entered 
the church, Wesley announced as his text, 


“ Prepare to meet thy God.” The impres- 
sive manner and heavenly spirit of the 
speaker arrested Mr. Madan. The discourse 


made a profound impression upon his heart. 
Returning to the coffee-house, his irreverent 
friends asked, “Have you taken off the old 
Methodist?” ‘No, gentlemen,”’ he replied, 
“the has taken me off.” From that night 
Mr. Madan became analtered man. Though 
educated for the bar, he shortly afterwards 
entered the ministry, and became a sharp 
sword in the hands of the Holy Spirit. 


CHILDREN. 


It isa mistake to think that children love 
the parents less who maintain a proper au- 
thority over them. On the contrary, they 
respect them more. It is a cruel and un- 
natural selfishness that indulges children in 
a foolish and hurtful way. Parents are 
guides and counsellors to their children. 
As a guide ina foreign land, they under- 
take to pilot them safely through the shoals 
and quicksands of inexperience. If the 
guide allows his followers all the liberty 
they please; if, because they dislike the 
constraint of the narrow path of safety, he 
allows them to stray into holes and preci- 
pices that destroy them, to slake their thirst 
in brooks that poison them, to loiter in 
woods full of wild beasts or deadly herbs, 
can he be called a sure guide? And it is 
the same with our children. They are as 
yet only in the preface, or, as it were, in the 
first chapter of the book of life. We have 
nearly finished it, or are far advanced. We 
must open the pages for these younger 
minds. If children see that their parents 
do not find fault without reason; that th 
do not punish because personal offence is 
taken, but because the thing im itself is 
wrong—if they see that, while they are reso- 
lutely, but affectionately, refused what ia not 
good for them, there is a willingness to 
oblige them in all innocent matters—they 
will soon appreciate such conduct. | 

If no attention is paid to their rational 
wishes—if no allowance is made for youth- 
ful spirit—if they are dealt with in a hard 
and unsympathizing manner—the proud 
spirit will rebel, and the meek spirit be 
broken. Our stopping to amuse them, our 
condescending to make ourselves one in their - 
plays and pleasures at suitable times, will 
lead them to know that it is not because we, 
will not, but beeause we cannot, attend to 
them, that at other times we refuse to da so, 


A pert or improper way of speaking ought 
not to beallowed. Clever children are Yat 
apt to be pert; and, if too much admi 


for it, and laughed at, become eccentric and 
disagreeable. It is often very difficult to 
check our own amusement, but their fature 
welfare should be regarded more than our 
present entertainment. It should never be 
forgotten that they are tender plants com- 
mitted to our fostering care—that every 
thoughtless word, or careless neglect, ma 


destroy a germ of immortality—“‘that f 
ishness is bound up in the heart of a child” 


—and that, we mast ever, like watchful hus- 


bandmen, be on our aries it. It ig 
indeed little that we can do im our own 


strength. But if we are conscientious per: 
formers of our part—if we earnestly oom- 


d them in faith and prayer to the fos 
Scien care of their Father im heavens-ta 
the tender love of Him, the Angel of whose 
presence goes before them, and who carries 
the lambs then gop 

our way rejoici or he will peyer leave 
nor forsake those who trust in bim. ; 
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PRILADELPRIA 


Yous. 


st Mi 
-enjoying a season of 


iDbg. . 


fj 


Schenck, 


‘South-west, and will spend the time between 
of the General As- 
‘sembly’ in ‘visiting. many chorches and 
“Presbyteries as j ble. We have no 
doubs Mr, Schenck will be cordially re- 
‘ceived, and trust he may excite an increased 
intereat in behalf of the Board he represents. 


‘thie and the 


4 a is OU 


To Eocirsrasrica His- 
TorY.—With much pleasure we bave learned 
that the Rev. Dr.. Foote, to whose valuable 
labours the Presbyterian Church is already 
so much’ indebted for his works on North 
Carolina and Virginia, has nearly completed 
‘& second volume, illustrative of the history 
of Presbyterianism in the latter State. The 
forthooming work, which will soon be put to 
press, will embrace notices of Drs. John H. 
-Rige, Baxter, and other distinguished min- 
ipters, and will’ bring the history down to 


New Sunpay Laquor Law.—lIt will be 
‘remembered that Mayor Conrad of Philadel- 
-phia was thwarted in his praiseworthy efforts 

- ‘to close the liquor shops on the Sabbath, 
‘some time since, by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Penusylvania, adverse to his 
interpretation of the law. The friends of 
‘religion and good order have reason to re- 
tate Legislature has enacted 

a law amply sufficient, which went into 
operation last Sabbath. Its effect was most 
salutary. It is said that not a tavern or 
grog-shop in the whole city was open, and 
so quiet a Sabbath has not been seen for a 


_joice that the 


long time. 


Tenure or CuurcH Property.—Sena- 
tor Price has introduced in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature a bill relating to the tenure of 
church property, similar in purport to that 


5 and et Ne. 885 Breedway, | 


Almost all ths papils 
the the Principal of 
Were 


Boaspor Pupticarion.—The Rev. Wil- 


‘of Senator Putnam of New York. The 


Romanists of Pittsburgh have held a large 
meeting, at which Mr. Price was denounced 
for his temerity in unmeasured terms. Some 
of the more intelligent Romanists approve 


of the measure. 


Professor Jacobus of Allegheny Semi- 


nary, publishes in the Pittsburgh Gazette 


letter to Bishop O’Connor, in reply to one 
which had previously appeared from the 
latter, in reference to the church property 


able manner, the false assumptions and su 
terfuges of the Bishop. 7 
> 


SEVENTH 


'. question. Dr. Jacobus exposes, in a very 


CuuncH, PHILADELPHIA.— 


The ‘increasing prosperity of the Seventh 
Presbyterian church, Penn Square, Phila- 
delpbia, of which the Rev. Dr. Rogers is 
pastor, affords cause for much gratification 


to the friends of the Presbyterian Church in 
that city. Since the settlement of the pre- 
pastor, fourteen months ago, thirty-four 
families have been added to the congregation, 
and sixty-four communicants to the church, 
four thousand ‘dollars of debt has been paid 
off, and the income from the pews has been 
largely increased. There are only a few eli- 


gible pews to rent in the church. 


PROTESTANTISM IN SpaIn.—Efforts have 


been made for some time to circulate th 


word of God in Spain, and, as appears from 
the following extract from a foreign journal, 


not without success : 


“‘The prospects arising from past success 
of efforts & Spain are most encouraging, 


one instance of which may be stated. 


one town alone there are nearly four thou- 
sand persons who have renounced Papal 
worship, and who assiduously read and study 
the Scriptures as the sole rule and standard 
of their faith and practice. From the means 
at present in active operation, the numbers 
of such individuals are rapidly increasing. 
Spanish Wickliffes and Luthers likewise 


seem to be nurtured in secret by the word 


and Spirit of God, and appear even already 


well nigh prepared to aid in the furtherance 
of this work, by the influence of their living 
reaching of the everlasting 


voice in the 


pel. Another significant fact may be 
~ stated. In the latest discussion in the 
Cortes on the point of liberty of religious 
worship, the question was lost by only,a ma- 
jority of four—so rapidly does the caupe of 


religious freedom progress in Spain.” °. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
three dollars from Mrs. A. F. Pack, St. 


Louis, Missouri, for the Palestine Agricul- 


tural Colony. 


-AncusrsHor Hucues.—The renowned 
Archbishop of New York has signalized his 
return to his See, from the late Immaculate- 
Conception Convocation at Rome, by a ser- 
mon and a letter. He is brim full of the 
new dogma, telling the faithful, with an un- 
blushing face, that it has been believed in 
all.ages, and that the object of the Holy 
Father’s decree was simply to make it no 
longer a sentiment, but a point of faith. He 
proposes that the 8th of December, the day 
of its announcement from St. Peter’s, be ob- 
served as a great anniversary, and intimates 
his intention to erect a church as a monu- 
ment.of the august event. Such was the 
drift of the sermon preached on last Sabbath 
at the New York Cathedral. The letter of 
his Grace has reference to the Church pro- 

question. He is as meek and inno- 
a lamb. He thinks that whilst it 
may inflict great injury on the rights of con- 
science of Catholics, they will not sink un- 


der it, as they have survived heavier trials ; 


and that though the legislative action may 
prove proscriptive, it will in the end be of 
service to Catholics, by rendering the luke- 
warm more. devout, and exposing the false 

ions of Protestants to exceeding lib- 
erality ; amd advises his people to pay more 
attontion, in future, to spiritual and less to 


political affairs. We commend his Grace 


philosophy in making the best 


of what cannot be helped, and for that good 
word of advice sdministered to Catholics. 
Tt ig to be regretted that the latter thought 
had not occurred to him before he began to 
put.his own fingers into politics; but even 


of. our fee 
bishep; id -avother 


ofthis 


great men are not always wise, and, like the 
honoured, must sometimes learn wisdom 


ially,commend to the attention 
the opacy :letter-to the Arch- 
is 


froth &° ‘Which has won world-wide 


fame in showing up Popery.- — 


rounded by all the appliances of wealth; 
his only habitation is now a damp. and 
dreary one. His power was unparalleled; 
he is impotent now. Obsequious courtiers 
surrounded him, and millions rendered him 
homage es a demigod; he heeds-not now, 
neither is be heeded. His city of palaces 
shall no longer bail his conspicuous presence, 
nor his troops greet him in the imposing re- 
view. He that occupied the loftiest station 
and wielded the most gigantic power, has 
succumbed to a disease no more aristocratic 
‘in its features than that by which his mean- 
est serf might have been smitten. He lived 
and he died, sums up his history; another 
has ascended his throne, and in the great 


political games, in which nations are staked, | 


his opinion will never be sought. 

Such a death has its moral. It reveala 
the artificial character of human distinctions, 
the folly of ambition, the impotency of wealth, 
the emptiness of applause, the uncertainty 
of human greatness. None is great but God. 
The elevation of the highest earthly throne 
is but an inch above the level of the 
grave. The Czar is dead! How will 
the event -affect the politics of the world? 
asks the statesman; whither has his spirit 
fled? ponders the Christian. Although he 
was amenable to no earthly power, he was 
@ subject of God’s moral government, and 
for his acts he bas gone to render an ac- 
count. Ruling over millions, and shaping 
their destinies by his single will; possessed 
of unbounded wealth and influence, how 
much might he have accomplished for the 
enlightenment and elevation of his people! 
What plans might he have devised and exe- 
cuted for meliorating the condition of his 
subjects, gladdening their habitations with 
his smile, and surrounding them with all 
the comforts of life! Education and reli- 
gion, under his auspices, might have been 
diffused until Russia should have become as 
great in its moral elevation as it is great in 
its territorial extent and its teeming mil- 
lions. And yet this man of power was am- 
bitious, and his great occupation was in 
levying and equippiog troops. No habita- 
tion escaped his conscription, and none were 
exempt from the sad bereavements and sor- 
rows of war. The life of others was his 
plaything and sport, and because he willed 
it, many a field became gory with the blood 
of slaughtered thousands, each one an im- 
mortal with eternal destinies, and each 
one, too, endeared to some social circle, 
as a son, a brother, a husband, or a 
father. Has their blood no voice to cry 
unto God? Does their premature death 
involve no terrible accountability? How 
infatuated they who seek such greatness! 

Far greater, in the eye of heaven, the hu- 
mane Howard, whose heart rang responsive 
to every cry of human misery, and whose 
sympathies, wealth, time, and labours were 
devoted to wretchedness in its deepest degra- 
dation. The chains of the prisoner were 
rendered tolerable by his visitations of 
mercy, and despair the most profound was 
irradiated by the hope he inspired. Like 
his divine Master, he came to save men’s 
lives, and not to destroy, and in the service 
of such a ministry he offered up his own 
life. Surely, a greater than Nicholas was 
here! Far greater, too, was Henry Martyn, 


who went forth weeping, and yet hopeful, 
on his errand of philanthropy to the be- 
nighted heathen, cheerfully sacrificing his 


personal comforts, and counting not even his 
life dear to him, if he might, in his minis- 
tration of mercy, succeed in persuading the 
lost ones to return to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of their souls. The humble tablet 
which marks his lowly grave, is a nobler 
mausoleum than the wealth of Russia can 
erect to the memory of the departed auto- 
crat. The world is morally no better, and 
in many respects it is worse that Nicholas 
was ever born; but who will say that the 
self-denying humanity of a Howard or a 
Martyn conferred no additional happiness on 
our race? And how will they compare in 
the judgment of the great day? How will 
the man of imperious will, ungoverned vio- 
lence, and blood-stained hands, compare with 
the gentle ministers of good, whose felicity 
it was to make others holier and happier? 
Many an humble minister of Christ, many a 
quiet and unobtrusive philanthropist passes 
from life unknown beyond their own neigh- 
bourhood, by whose side, in the great day 
of review, the proudest potentate of earth 
would be glad to stand. Goodness is better 
than greatness; it is a happier allotment in 
this life; it is a better guaranty for the 
glory of the future life. Closing our eyes to 
the false glare of this world, who will not 
say, ‘‘ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his!” 


WHERE THE GRIEVANCE LIES. 


CoRRESPONDENT of the Southern Pres- 
byterian, who was a member of the 
last General Assembly, whilst commenting 
on. the course pursued in reference to certain 
proposed reforms, takes the Princeton Re- 
pertory and this journal, as well as the 
Boards, quite seriously to task. In addition 
to other passages of similar tenor, the writer 
has the following : 

‘“We have created powers that are now 
beyond control. You must not examine 
them in the Assembly, nor out of the As- 
sembly. You must not speak your mind, 

ou must not write your mind about them. 
if you undertake it, the four mighty powers 
unite, as it were instinctively, to crush you, 
and when you have been annihilated, the 
two other powers—the Repertory and the 
Presbyterian—will lift up their voices and 
sing the song of their victory and your de- 
struction.” 

We beg leave to submit that the proper 
body for the writer of the above to quarrel 
with is the Assembly itself. The reform 
views were voted down by that body, and 
the ‘gag law” was applied by the same 
power. Not the Boards, but the represen- 
tatives of the whole Church, convened in its 
highest judicatory, must be held accountable 
for the course pursued. Nothing could be 
more obvious than was the reluctance of the 
Assembly to any material change in the 
existing system of the Boards. If this was 
displeasing to some of our brethren, they 
should lay the blame where it properly be- 
longs. According to our Form of Govern- 
ment, however, the majority is entitled to 
rule. The gist of the matter would seem to 
be that a few persons are dissatisfied with 
the Church, because it refused to carry out 
their peculiar views. The offence of the 
Repertory and the Presbyterian consists in 
their announcing and approving the conduct 
of the General Assembly. For this, the 
dissatisfied are at liberty to find fault with 
us to their heart’s content. We have said 
what we believed, and are ready to say the 
game again when occasion demands. We 
have abundant assurance too, that our sen- 
timents meet the approval of the great body 
of. ministers, ruligg elders, and members of 
our churches. They are satisfied with the 
present organisations, and desire that they 
may be allowed peaceably to go on and do 
their work, without being disturbed by per- 


-he chose they should be.” 
‘the General Assembly amply refute the as- 
‘into the affairs of the Boards. Year after 


manifested, voice hot of “four pow- 
ers,” ogs#ix Mowers, but of the Church it- 
self, thmpugh chosen representatives. 

terian, whose editor 
was & ihember of the last Assembly, entirely 
concurs in the statements we have made as 
to the animus of that body. 

“ Notwithstanding,” says our contempo- 
rary, “a contrary statement has been pub- 
lished to the world, we must in candour say, 
that what we saw in the last Assembly im- 
pressed our mind with the conviction that 
the Boards, as now constructed and man- 
aged, are deeply, we might almost add im- 
movably, entrenched in the confidence of a 
very large mf@jority, perhaps seven-eighths, 
of the whole Church. So far as the Assem- 
bly reflected the opinions of the Church, 
and so far as the votes expressed the opin- 
ions of the Assembly, this was certainly the 
case 


Such is the testimony of a most competent 
witness; why, then, will our brethren quar- 
rel with the Boards, the Repertory, and the 
Presbyterian, for what was done not by 
them, but by the Assembly? 

The same journal, in allusion to what its 
correspondent had said about suppressing 
free discussion, says: 

“We differ from our dent in 
supposing that the Boards, or their friends, 
as such, are responsible for the suppression 
of free debate on this or other occasions. 
Nor can we agree with him in thinking that 
the particular member he names has occa- 
sion to complain, or others for him, that he 
was not allowed sufficient opportunity to 
express his views, for no member had pos- 
session of the floor so frequently as he, and 
on the subject of the Boards, particularly 
that of Domestic Missions, he made several 
speeches, which were longer or shorter, as 


The published reports of the doings of 
sertions as to the impossibility of examining 


year their principles and policy have been 
the topics of animadversion ; members have 
not only had the right of expressing their 
sentiments, but have freely availed them- 
selves of it. The result, however, has been 
uniformly the same—an overwhelming ma- 
jority voting to “let well enough alone.” 


PERSECUTION IN PRUSSIA. 
(\UR readers have already been apprised 


that the Baptist missions in Prussia 
have encountered very serious opposition 
from the government. Not only have the 
Baptists felt deeply aggrieved, but Roman 
Catholics have directed attention to the fact, 
as proof that Protestant governments can be 
intolerant and exclusive, as well as those 
under Roman Catholic control. It would 
appear, from an interview between a delega- 
tion of Baptists and the King of Prussia, 
that the persecution, so far from having the 
royal sanction, was altogether repugnant to 
the principles of the King. In the course 
of the interview, which was particularly kind 
and condescending on the part of the mon- 
arch, he distinctly said: 

“IT repeat my regret at the course hith- 
erto pursued. 4 was first informed of these 
things by my ambassador, Chevalier Bun- 
sen, in London, and of the amazement and 
indignation they called forth in England. 
I am annoyed at proceedings so foreign to 
my conviction. I care not what judgment 
is passed upon my opinions; but I do not 
like to be considered responsible for that 
which is entirely opposed to my principles. 
Well, I have your statement, and shall at- 
tend to it. I am astonished nothing further 
has been done in this matter, and I shall 
now make it my own care.” 

And again: 

“ Religious persecution is entirely opposed 
to my conviction; and, independently of my 
own conviction, I deem it unwise. It is 
also quite opposed to the former procedure 
of Prussia, and it grieves me much to hear 
of its occurrence.” 


IFS FOR THE ADVOCATES OF 
POPERY. 


F the Bible is too obscure and difficult to 
be put into the hands of the people, 
why is it that the priests so seldom under- 
take to explain its contents, so that it may 
become intelligible ? 

If the celibacy of the Popes is an essen- 
tial doctrine, and if Peter was the first Pope, 
is it not strange that the Scriptures should 
be so particular in speaking of “ Peter’s 
wife’s mother?” 

If the Virgin Mary was immaculate, be- 
ing exempt even from original sin, as well 
as actual, she could not have died, for death 
is the wages of sin; then is it not strange 
that the Scriptures, and even tradition, 
should have been silent about her transla- 
tion to heaven, when the translation of such 
fallible men as Enoch and Elijah is chron- 
icled ? 

If the Virgin Mary is justly styled the 
Queen of Heaven, is worthy of adoration, 
and is the most effectual intercessor, is it 
not strange that the whole New Testament 
is entirely silent on all this, and furnishes 
not even a single text to sustain these doc- 
trines ? 

If Popery be the Holy Catholic Church, 
wherein consists its holiness? In its head 
the Pope? when, as is well known, many of 
them were monsters of iniquity ; in its mem- 
bers? when in all Popish countries, the peo- 
ple are notorious for their lax morality; in 
its practice? such as its disregard of the Sab- 
bath, its withholding God’s word from the 
people, and its inhuman and murderous per- 
secutions for conscience sake. 

If the infallibility of the Popish Church 
depends on the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, and the unanimous decisions of 
general councils, would it not be well first to 
reconcile the conflicting views of the Fathers, 
and the conflicting decisions of councils ? 

“If the gospel be ‘‘on earth peace and good 
will to men,’ how can Popery be the gospel, 
when its history is written in blood, as wit- 
ness the Inquisition, the persecution of the 
Vaudois, and the St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre? 

If not a trace of what is peculiar to Popery 
is to be found in either of the three most an- 
cient creeds, viz: the Apostles, the Nicene, 
and the Athanasion, has it much right to 
boast of its antiquity ? . 

If it be possible, as Popish doctrine as- 
serts, that a man may lay up a greater stock 
of merit than is necessary for his own salva- 
tion, is it not strange that even when the 
best Roman Catholic bishops die, the pray- 


ers of the Church are enjoined to deliver | 


their souls out of purgatory? | 

If Popery can prove its identity with the 
early Christian faith by what it calls “the 
marks of the true Church,” would it not be 
well to strengthen the argument by adding 
to these marks its primitive simplicity, and 
then instance in proof the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the costly Cathedrals of 
Europe, the costly equipments of its priest- 
hood, and its pompous ceremonials? 

If Peter was superior to all the other 
apostles, how could Paul make such a mis- 
take as to say of himself, “For in nothing 
am I behind the very chiefest apostles,” or 
iow could he be so presumptuous as to with- 
stand Peter to the face because he was to be 
blamed? 

If Popery be a reasonable religion, why is 
it that so much in it is addressed to the eye, 
and so little to the understanding? Or why 


should so much of its public services be per- 


‘wholly unintélbgible 


to'the masses of the people? 


If Christ’s kingdom be not of this gorld, 
howecan that religion be its representative 
Which is so grasping after wealth, so covet- 
ous of political power; and so studiously 
ostentatious in its ceremonies? 

If faith in Popery be essential to salva- 
tion, must not the Scriptures mislead us 
when they assért that every one that be- 
lieveth in Jesus shall be saved? ) 

If the anointing with oil, spoken of in Mark 
vi. 13, and James v. 14, 15, was designed 
as a remedial agent for the of the 
sick, how can such passages be adduced in 
proof of the dogma of extreme unotion, 
whieh is never knowingly administered to 
any one, until it is believed he is actually 
dying ? 

If the religion of Christ was designed as a 
real blessing to the world, how can Popery 
be that religion, when it has everywhere 
proved a curse? 


THE FIFTH BOARD QUESTION. 


UR position in reference to the question 
of a fifth Board seems to be misunder- 
stood in some quarters. From its first agi- 
tation we have felt that the proposed organi- 
zation was encumbered with such difficulties 
that we were only willing to favour it as a der- 
nier resort. If any other scheme can be de- 
vised, which will effectually accomplish the 
desired end, we would most cordially advocate 
its adoption, in preference to adding another 
Board. Thus far, no measure, promising 
such results, in our estimation, has been 
brought forward. We have ipvited disous- 
sion in our columns, in the hope thd some 
new light might be thrown on the subject, and 
have held ourselves in readiness to act ac- 
cordingly. That the extension of our Church 
requires some more energetic system for 
aiding in the erection of houses of worship 
than has yet been resorted to, we feel well 
assured. 

Whilst on this subject, we take occasion 
to say that we are pleased to see the very 
just remarks of the Southern Presbyterian, 
as to the connection of the movement for the 
new Board with Philadelphia. 

“We have yet to learn,” says our con- 
temporary, “that our brethren there have 
done, or are seeking to do, any thing which 
justly subjects them to the suspicion and 
odium implied in the contrary conclusion. 
Still, as a matter of preference, we should 
desire some other location; because, the 
brethren in that city have burdens enough 
of this kind imposed upon them by the 
Church; because, if there be any local ad- 
vantages accruing from the Boards, they 
should be distributed among the churches, 
as far as it can be done without detriment 
to the Church at large; and because we are, 
on principle, opposed to an unnecessary ac- 
cumulation of the power and patronage of 
the Church, in any one, or two, or more 
centres. Just at the present time, it might 
be a stroke of policy—a lawful and prudent 
one—to entrust the management of this 
Board, should it be established, to the breth- 
ren in some other quarter, so that finding 
employment for their spare time, and an 
outlet for their zeal and energy, in the 
work of building up, they might be less 
inclined to engage in that of pulling down. 
Experience sometimes teaches charity, by 
revealing, as its own painful result, how 
much easier it is to see errors than to cor- 
rect them, and to find fault with the man- 
agement of others, than to please them with 
our own.” 


HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR. 


HE praise of all whose praise is worth se- 
curing, is most cordially given to Mayor 
Wood of New York, whose government of 
the city eclipses that of all his p rs. 
His energy is indomitable, and the virtue of 
his administration none dare question. He 
has literally become «a terror to evil-doers,”’ 
and in despite of the menaces of those who 
have hitherto enjoyed an almost unrestrained 
license in vice, he presses forward with an 
unfaltering step and determined mien, in 
suppressing vice wherever it dares show its 
ugly front. In opposing obstacles to the 
facilities for intemperance, in breaking up 
the dens of gamblers, fitly called « hells,” 
and in arresting those abandoned women 
who lurk at every corner to entice the un- 
wary, he has already accomplished a great 
and memorable reform. It is not a little 
singular, that when he was a candidate for 
his present office, the religious and moral 
part of the community regarded it as a bad 
omen, and united to defeat hiselection. But 
how greatly were they mistaken in the cha- 
racter of the man, and how glad are they 
now that their opposition was fruitless! The 
providence of God evidently selected the very 
man who was best qualified to discharge the 
duties of a chief magistrate with the highest 
regard to the claims of virtue and the best 
interests of the city. May the good rally 
around him. May he have their prayersand 
their active co operation, and may his life 
be spared, and his administration be con- 
tinued until his noble plans of reform shall 
be fully effected. New York and Philadel- 
phia have alike reason to be proud of their 
chief magistrates. 

Bounty Lanps.—It may be useful to 
some of our readers, to remind them that by 
a recent act of Congress one hundred and 
sixty acres of land were voted to every man 
who has served fourteen days during any 
war, or taken an active part in battle, or to 
the widows and minor children of such. 
This provision applies also to chaplains, 
teamsters, and Indians. We have the 
gratification of stating, that if any per- 
sons having such claims, and not anxious 
to pursue them for their personal benefit, 
will transfer their right for the benefit of 
any church or literary institution, Joseph G. 
Kennedy, Esq. late of the Censas Office, and 
now of Washington City, a gentleman of 
well-known abilities and probity of cha- 
‘racter, will gratuitously attend to them, 
when the necessary information is given to 
him. In such cases, great advantage might 
result to the cause of religion and literature, 
and hence they are deserving of particular 
attention. 

A Sucaestion.—A valued minister, who 
has the interests of the Presbyterian Church 
much at heart, sends us the following ex- 
tract from a letter he has recently received, 
making a suggestion which he thinks worthy 
of consideration at the present time, when 
the whole subject of our benevolent opera- 
tions is attracting attention : 


“Our Church is one very little compared 
with what she might do forall these causes ( Mis- 
sions, Church Extension, &¢). The ministers, 
it is to be feared, are as fur below the mark as 
the churches. Our old system of agencies used 
to serve somewhat to stir up both. That has 
been done away, and wisely, no doubt. It was 
too expensive, took too many of our best men, 
and took too much of the work and nsi- 
bility of collecting funds off the hands of the 
ministers and churches. Is there not danger 
now, however, that many will sleep on in quiet 
undisturbed slumber? ould it not be well 
for the General Assembly to appoint four or 
five men—whole-souled men—enlarged, Ameri- 
can Presbyterian men—who might divide and 
travel over the land, to stir up the brethren 
and churches ev 


dozen men, such as Dr. John Breckinridge was, 
a great good in this way. Whatthink 
you ” 


CoNGREGATIONALISM.—As a' rebutter to | him, .And in his prayer he obviously inti- 
our statement of the inefficiency af Congre- 
- gationalism im protecting a worthy minister 


in the faithful discharge of his duties, the 
Puritan Recorder adduces the energy of 
Congregationalists in church extension. This 
is shifting the issue. We spoke of Con- 
gregationalism quoad hoc, as to a particular 
feature of its inefficiency, and not as to gen- 
eral benevolence and zeal. We are most 
ready to honour it in many respects, and 
willing to extend to it our congratulations, 
when successful in good enterprises; while 
we still lament that its ecclesiastical councils 
and associations are so deficient in authority, 
that a ‘good minister of Christ may hope- 
lessly suffer wrong at the hands of his con- 
gregation, and, like the sainted Edwards, 
be driven away in ignominy for no greater 
crime than preaching the truth. 


PHILADELPHIA Mepicat ScHoois.—The 
annual examinations at the various medical 
schools in Philadelphia having closed, the 
following table will show the numbers gradu- 
ated in the different schools, viz :—Jefferson 
Medical College, 256 ; Medical School of the 
University, 178; Pennsylvania Medical Col- 
lege, 838; Homeopathic Medical College, 
38; Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 26; 
Female Medical College, 6; Philadelphia 
College of Dental Surgery, 15. Total, 552. 


Crelesiastical Record. 


The Rev. Lemuel C. Spofford was installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, at 
Depere, Wisconsin, March 8th, by a deputation 
from the Presbytery of Winnebago. The Rev. 
J. A. Rosseel preached the sermon; Rev. H. 
M. Robertson gave the charge to the pastor, 
and Rey. Samuel Robertson the charge to the 
people. 

The Rev. George W. Shaiffer has removed 
from Allegheny City to Shirleysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Rev. Mead Satterfield has changed his 

residence from Harrisville, Butler county, 
Pennsylvania, to Hubbard, Trumbull county, 
Ohio. 
The Rev. J. P. Knox was installed pastor of 
the church in Newtown, Lung Island, by the 
Presbytery of New York, on the 28th ult. The 
Rev. William Bannard preached the sermon; 
the Rev. Mr. Rankin gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Thompson the charge 
to the people. At the same time, permission 
was given to the Westminster church of New 
York to prosecute a call for the: pastoral ser- 
vices of the Rev. Hezekiah Beatty of the Pres- 
bytery of Hudson. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


Mission Rooms, PaILaDELPHIA, } 
March 3lst, 1855. 

As the information may be useful to the 
Presbyteries which are about to hold their 
spring sessions, they are hereby informed 
that there will probably not be any more 
money in the treasury of the Board of Do- 
mestic Missions on the lst of April, 1855, 
the close of our fiscal year, than the amount 
actually due to our missionaries at the same 
date. We say probably, because there are 
a few accounts yet to be received; but they 
will not vary the result much. The aggre- 
gate receipts, as far as ascertained, have 
been Jess during the past year than the pre- 
ceding. In view of these facts, it is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the Presbyteries 
should exercise great prudence in the appro- 
priations recommended by them for the 
coming year, and that they ought, if possi- 
ble, to adopt some measure to induce the 
churches under their care to increase their 
contributions to the Board. 

G. W. MusaGrave. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Letter to Archbishop Hughes. 


To the Right Reverend John Hughes, 
Archbishop of New York. 


My Dear Sir—I see your return from Italy 
announced in the papers. In accordance with 
the clause in your oath of office, “I will visit 
the thresholds of the Apostles every third year, 
in my own person, and render to our said 
Lord, and his successors, an account of my 
whole pastoral office, and of every particular in 
any way whatever relating to the state of my 
Church,” you have been to Rome, and rendered 
your account to your Lord and Master, who 
placed upon your shoulders the “ pallium” 
made from the wool of “holy sheep.” You 
have met and mingled with the ecclesiastics 
there assembled, to define and to declare the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. 
Having performed your mission, I congratulate 
you on your safe return from the Tiber to the 
Hudson—from the city of priests, where nothing 
lives but by their permission, to the city of 
New York, where the laws reign, and where 
all are in the enjoyment of true freedom. I 
hope you duly appreciate the change yourself, 
and that you value the advantages which you 
enjoy here as a bishop and citizen, far above 
the homage which you received there as a 
mitred priest. There you had to act a very 
subordinate part—here you are among the chief 
actors. There you had to render your account 
—here others have to render them to you. There 
I presume you had to pay to sustain “ the roy- 
alties of St. Peter,” as you have sworn to do— 
here you receive from your cemeteries and sub- 
ordinates, to sustain the royalties of St. Pat- 
rick’s. So that whilst New York is, in many 
respects, a very different place from Rome— 
whilst it is far more of a purgatory than a para- 
dise for priests, yet it has its compensations, 
sufficient, as I trust, to reconcile you to the 
change, and to render you contented in your 
Episcopal residence. 

Will you permit me on my own account, as 
well as on that of many others, with aj) due re- 
spect, to ask you a few questions in reference 
to matters of some interest to us all. As you 
are fresh from “the thresholds of the Apostles,” 
where you had every opportunity of gaining 
information, you are just the person to answer 
them. 

And, first of all, let me inquire as to our 
respected friend, ‘‘ Monsieur Archbishop Gae- 
tano Bedini, Nuncio to Brazil, taking the 
United States in his way.” You, no doubt, 
had frequent interviews with him, in which 
you have talked over his renowned visit to the 
United States on his way to Brazil. Has he 
yet gotten over his awful fright? Has he yet 
been to Brazil? What did he say about the 
awful Know Nothings, from whose Argus vigi- 
lance he could scarcely conceal his tonsured 
crown in the most dark alleys of your city? 
He stated to his Grace of Baltimore that the 
treatment he received was enough to cause 
“any nation to descend a thousand degrees in 
the scale of its dignity ;’—does he hold on to 
that opinion? Or has he, good naturedly, set 
over against his “discourteous and insulting 
treatment,” his ride in the Mayor’s carriage, 
his entertainment at Albany and Washington, 
his sail, with you, on the lakes, in a govern- 
ment steamer, and thus balanced accounts with 
us? You know that, as a people, we have a 
very good opinion of ourselves; we do not like 
to be placed by any body, or for any cause, so 
low as “‘a thousand degrees” below the true 
point of national dignity. I would advise you, 
therefore, to persuade him to balance accounts 
with us; to set our kind over against our in- 
sulting treatment of him. Unless he does so, 
when he starts again for Brazil, would by no 
means advise him to take “ the United States 
in his way.” There is no telling what a peo- 
ple sunk so far as “a thousand degrees” below 
zero might do. Even the hands on board the 
old “tag” might not be trusted. Any infor- 
mation you can give about the famous Nuncio 
will be duly appreciated. 

Permit me also to inquire as to the pictures 
of “the Blessed Virgin of Rimini, the por- 
tentous movement of whose pupils” has ren- 
dered it “a picture so blessed and so full of 
celestial inspiration.” Monsieur Bedini pro- 
mised ‘‘a number” of these pictures to your 
brother of Baltimore, to be distributed by 


mates that it would have a wonderful effect in 
consoling the faithful, and in opening the eyes 
of the blind, who “obstinately refuse to call 
her their mother.” Did you inquire of him as 
to these pictures? Did he ever send them? If 
80, what has become of them? Have they pro- 
duced the consolation promised? Have they 
opened blind eyes, as intimated? I have 
watched the papers carefully, but I have seen 
no intelligence of their arrival; and if they 
have arrived, I really do not see that they have 
produced any effect on the country favourable 
to the views of the pious donor. As the gifts 
of a kind Providence have often a very harden- 
ing effect upon men, so it may be that the pic 
tures of “the Blessed Virgin of Rimini, the 
portentous moving of whose pupils” have ren- 
dered it so justly celebrated, have produced an 
effect the opposite of that intended. It may be 
that they have tended to increase that dreaded 
political sect, the Know Nothings, instead of 
working “not the less rare prodigy of opening 
their eyes.” Now, sir, I really know nothing, 
nor does the country at large, of these pictures 
of “the Blessed Virgin of Rimini.” If you 
know anything about them, I wish you would 
frankly tell us. You might also inform the 
good Nuncio, that if they have any virtue in 
opening the eyes of those opposed to his pious 
designs, if not sent already, the sooner they are 
sent the better; for those who oppose them- 
selves are rapidly multiplying, and are becom- 
ing more desperate in their opposition. They 
were never so needed as now; as you will ad- 
mit, when you have time to survey the changes 
which have taken place in the country since 
you started on your “ visit to the thresholds of 
the apostles.” If you favour me with one of 
those pictures when they come to hand, if it 
produces no effect upon those who oppose them- 
selves, it will not be owing to my failure to 
exhibit it. I hope you will send me one whose 
pupils have the power of the “ portentous mov- 
ing” of the original at Rimini. This will 
greatly enhance its value, and my gratitude. 

Permit me also to make a few inquiries as to 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, to 
assist in the defining and the promulgation of 
which was one of the chief objects of your visit 
to the “thresholds of the apostles.” The sub- 
stance of this doctrine, when cleared of all 
verboseness, is, that Mary the mother of Jesus 
was, in.every respect, as holy, harmless, unde- 
filed by original and actual sin, as was her 
Son. Now we know that Mary conceived by 
the power of the Holy Ghost, and that Je- 
sus was born of her whilst yet a virgin. This 
we know and believe, because it is explicitly 
revealed. But we have no such revelation as 
to the conception of Mary herself. How, then, 
did you find out the fact over there in the Vati- 
can? Had you any old revelations or authen- 
tic records before you, unknown to all but the 
conclave there met? If so, should they not be 
published? Or did you find unbroken tradition 
in favour of the dogma? Or did you find the 
fathers unanimously consenting to it? If the 
immaculate conception of Mary is necessary to 
the immaculate conception of the Saviour, is it 
not necessary that the mother of Mary should 
be similarly conceived? And if the mother of 
Mary, why not the grandmother, and the great 
grandmother? And where, sir, on this ground, 
can youstop? There may have been fathers in 
your conclave; but were there any physicians, 
or married men, to assist in your grave deliber- 
ations? Perhaps a company of old batchelors 
were the very men to discuss this delicate sub- 
ject; but there are some who think they might 
be aided as to their conclusions by the faculty. 
I have no doubt, sir, but that multitudes in the 
country will be greatly edified by the true ex- 
planation of the way in which you reached the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
discovered it to be a doctrine of so great im- 
portance as that its denial involves the sin of 
schism, and subjects to your anathemas. 

There are various other questions connected 
with this new doctrine, which it is hoped you 
will answer at your leisure. What provision 
did you make for the bishops and fathers, such 
as Cannus, Petavius, [renzeus, Tertullian, Ori- 
gin, Bernard, and others who denied the doc- 
trine? Are they all now in heresy? And 
what provision have you made for the relief of 
those who have sworn to interpret the Scrip- 
tures only according to the unanimous consent 
of the fathers, when they have been divided on 
this question? Are they now in the sin of 
perjury? If this doctrine was so important, 
why was not its importance discovered and 
placed on record by Pope Peter? Why was it 
left to slumber for eighteen hundred years in 
the archives ecclesiastic, and to be now pub- 
lished to the world as a Roman Catholic dogma 
by Pio Nono, when the chair of St. Peter is 
falling to pieces under him, and when the 
triple crown is only kept on his head by French 


- bayonets and the Swiss Guard? 


I know not, sir, how you feel upon the sub- 
ject; but if I had gone over to be a member of 
that conclave at Rome, which declared the im- 
maculate conception of Mary almost nineteen 
hundred years after the event, and published it 
amid so much pomp to be a Roman Catholic 
doctrine, which none can reject without commit- 
ting mortal sin, I would be ashamed to come 
back to New York. I think I would linger upon 
“the thresholds of the apostles” until the hand 
of time had erased the impressions which the 
whole affair has made on the mind of the 
country. If ever there was an occasion for 
“the portentous movement of the pupils of 
the Blessed Virgin of Rimini,” it was when 
you were all together over there in St. Peter’s 
declaring her immaculate conception. If the 
blessed picture ever winked, it should have 
been then! 

As you remained in Rome for some time, 
and, no doubt, went to see the sights, I would 
like to ask you a few questions in reference to 
it. Is that fantastical display yet made in the 
Sistine chapel, in which the cardinals kiss the 
hand, and their attendants the slipper of the 
Pope? Is that bronze image of Peter yet in 
his chureh, and did you, at this visit, kiss his 
consuming toe? Is that Dutch doll, which 
they call Bambino, yet up there in the church 
of Ara Coeli, and does it yet perform its mira- 
culous cures? Is your friend Antonelli yet 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and has he re- 
cently sent any body to the galleys for per- 
suading a neighbour not to use tobacco? Are 
the pretty daughters of the late holy father yet 
living? But as your health was not very 
strong, and as your attention was, no doubt, 
much engrossed with the matter of the Im- 
maculate Conception, you may not have had 
the time for inquiries like these. I will not 
therefore multiply questions. 

You have, no doubt, laid the various ques- 
tions which agitate your “Province of New 
York,” before the Holy Father. The Buffalo 
rebels yet hold out against all coaxing and ex- 
communication. The affair at Hartford is yet 
in an uglystate. Senator Putnam’s bill before 
the Legislature of New York will give some 
trouble. Michigan, the State of your noble old 
enemy, that you so doubtfully demolished, has 
passed a law which bears hard on you. And 
then the Know Nothings, worst of all, are 
everywhere down upon you. What advice did 
you receive as to these matters? You are sworn, 
“humbly to receive and execute the apostolic 
mandates.” What mandates were given you 
as to these matters, and as to the affairs of our 
country at large? Did the speech of the neo- 
phyte Papist, the late representative in Con- 
gress from Philadelphia, reach Rome before 
you left? If so, did not the Pope and Cardinals 
get mad when they read it? Did they not say 
that if they had the ignorant and loquacious 
Yankee there they would soon teach him bet- 
ter? But it would be very interesting for us 
all to know what “apostolic mandates” you 
have brought with you in your trunk; and 
until you pablish these “ mandates,” it will not 
be consistent for you or your friends to oppose 
those wicked Know Nothings, because of the 
secrecy of their proceedings. They can turn 
upon you and say, “ Bishop Hughes, if you 
and your Jesuits will publish your secret man- 
dates and instructions from Rome, we will pub- 
lish our Constitution and entire proceedings.” 
And there is no reply to this but to publish, or 
to hold your tongue. 

Now, sir, that you have all succeeded in the 
real deification of Mary, would it not be worth 
your while to make an effort to have the Holy 
House of Loretto transported here? It is just 
as easy for it to fly across the Atlantic as the 
Adriatic; and I assure you that you need 


something of the kind to stop the tide that is 


see the holy old house dropping down near to 
Saint Patrick’s; and then if we could only see 
it furnished with the winking Madonna of 
Rimini—tben—then—bat who can tell what 
would be the consequences? 
AMERICANUS, 


For the Presbyterian, 
None can Keep Alive his own Soul, 


The sudden decease of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, in the midst of his mighty schemes, 
ought to show us how much real power 
God has vested in any man. The question 
of life or death, to very many thousands, 
appeared to hang upon the word of this 
single despot. But if he really possessed 
this momentous prerogative, why could he 
not do something to save himself? “All 
that a man bath, will he give for his life.” 
Could the thick covering of pride be torn 
off, we should see with what unspeakable 
horror and revulsion, a selfish monarch, ex- 
ulting in the hopes of conquest, and sur- 
rounded by armies and munitions of war, 
listens to the summons to lie down and die. 
“Thou couldst have no power at all, unless 
it were given thee from above.” Let us 
understand, therefore, that man in himself 
is but a poor creature, raised up and put 
down according to the good pleasure of God; 
not capriciously, but for a purpose. 

OBSERVER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PROFESSORSHIP RESIGNED. 


Messrs. Editors—The Rev. George Bur- 
rowes, D. D., having resigned his Profes- 
sorship in Lafayette College, the followin 
resolutions were adopted at a meeting o 
the Senior Class of that Institution, held 
March 27th, 1855. 

Resolved, That by the retirement of the 
Rev. George Burrowes, D. D., from the 
Chair of Languages, this Institution has sus- 
tained the loss of one who, by his learning, 
was preeminently useful as a Professor; 
who, by his prompt decision in the judicious 
execution of the laws, was an efficient of- 
ficer ; and who, by his watchful attention to 
the welfare of the students, was endeared as 
@ sincere friend to all. cad. 

Resolved, That the long and close con- 
nection which has existed between him and 
the Senior Class, the efforts he has made to 
advance its intellectual and moral welfare, 
the constant kindness and impartiality with 
which he presided over its recitations, and 
the zeal he has exhibited for its interests in 
the general government of the College, have 
placed the members of the class under pecu- 
liar obligations to him, and call forth their 
warmest sentiments of esteem, their mest 
sincere regrets at his departure, and their 
heart-felt prayers for his future success and 
happiness. 

Resolved, That a cane, with the proper in- 
scription, be presented to him, accompanied 
with the hope that it may be a support to 
him, as he has been a support to them in 
their intellectual pursuits. 

Similar testimonials were unanimously 
presented by the Junior and by the Sopho- 
more classes. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DID MARY NEED A SAVIOUR? 


Messrs. Editors — Archbishop Hughes 
preached last Sabbath on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin, and gave a des- 
cription of the absurd and ridiculous farce 
which was enacted at Rome on the occasion 
of the promulgation of this new dogma. 
He did not, however, reconcile the doctrine 
of her sinless birth and life with the words 
she uttered when speaking of herself: “ y 

irit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” 

he Pope and his bishops ought to have 
stricken out this passage from the gospel 
of Luke, or else have reconciled it with her 
sinless character. Protestants, who have 
not the fear of Papal bulls and excommu- 
nication before their eyes, will very likely 
ask, how any one who is not a sinner, can 
need a Saviour, or with any propriety 
speak of God as her Saviour. Balvation 
belongs to those who are lost; it is provided 
for those who are exposed to the wrath of 
God for their sins, not for angels who have 
never fallen. Yet Mary was saved, and 
that too by the grace of God. And this 
new folly of Popery only exhibits in more 
distinct characters the utter perversion of 
that apostate Chureh, from the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. J. E. R. 

For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION IN IOWA. 


Messrs. Editors—The Presbyterian church 
at Birmingham, Lowa, was dedicated to the 
service of God on the 17th ult. The ser- 
mon on the occasion was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. D. V. Smock, from Haggai 
ii. 7; the Rev. S. C. McCune and the Rev. 
James Caldwell also took part in the ser- 
vices. It was a joyful occasion to the church, 
which has struggled hard to erect this house 
of God. It has ,oo a distinct organization 
for nearly two years, and numbers about 
seventy members. The church is a neat 
frame building, forty by fifty feet, with a 
small gallery, and is nearly completed, with 
the exception of a bell. How that is to be 

rocured, does not yet appear. Much as it 
is needed, it will have to be, for the present, 
dispensed with, unless God should put it 
into some large and benevolent hearts to 
furnish the “church-going bell” to this 
growing village. 

The church and grounds cost about $2200, 
and arrangements are made to avoid a debt 
which would cripple the energies of the 
congregation. The people have exerted 
themselves to the utmost, and have re- 
ceived some aid from the Church Extension 
fund, and also, in the midst of commercial 
embarrassment, from friends in St. Louis, 
contributed through their pastor at a time 
when the enterprise could hardly have gone 
on at all but for this help. 

We would call the attention of Presby- 
terians designing to emigrate West, to this 
neighbourhood. There are now good houses 
of worship, both at Birmingham and Win- 
chester, three miles apart. The country is 
very healthy and very fertile. There is a 
sufficient supply of timber, stone, and coal. 
The water, at the depth of twenty or thirt 
feet below the surface, is unsur , 
Good farms can be bought for from $10 to 
to $20 per acre, according to location and 
improvement. We have, For the most part, 
an orderly and moral community. Public 
schools are kept up from six to nine months 
in the year. We are fifty miles from the 
Mississippi at Keokuk, and five from the 
Desmoines, in latitude 41 degrees, and will 
soon have a railroad within a few miles, 
connecting us with the States east of us, 
and pointing to the Pacitic. There is a 
Presbyterian church at Bentonsport, twelve 
miles from this, on the Desmoines, at Lib- 
ertyville, seven miles north-west, and at 
Fairfield, nine miles north, all supplied with 
— At the latter place is an excellent 
emale seminary, under the care of a Pres- 
byterian minister. We need some = 
mechanics, a saddler, a shoemaker, a chair- 
maker, &c. We are satisfied that no part 
of the State offers more inducements, espe- 
cially to farmers. 8. 

Dr. CHALMERS.—A writer in the London 
Quarterly Review says that Dr. Chalmers 
was probably the only preacher who ever ef- 
fectively succeeded in the practice of read- 
ing sermons, and his manner in doing so 
exactly resembled the sermons chennai 
His body was in a state of complete agita- 
a his po was elevated to the high- 
est keys of its capacity, from beginning 
to end, and while his right band fod his 
manuscript, his left incessantly went up 
and down like a hammer. The whole dis- 
course consisted of a repetition of strokes 
aimed at the mental fortress before him. 


setting in against Rome. 0, if we could only } 


Lonpon, March 16, 1855. 

Messrs. Editore—The death of Nicholas the 
Terrible, and the accession of Alexander, whom 
we hope yet to call the Pacific, have hitherto 
produced fewer changes than might have been 
expected in the conduct of the war. No de 
cisive news from the scene of conflict in the 
Crimea, gives hope of a triumphant termina- 
tion of our dread struggle. Nor do manifestos 
or protocols lead to any assurance that matters 
will be early adjusted. 

At home, we find ourselves struggling out of 
a bitter winter into a shy and reluctant spring. 
The hardened earth has even yet scarcely yield- 
ed to the balmy influences of advancing months 
and a more elevated sun, and the ploughman 
accomplishes his labours only on southern 
slopes and in sheltered valleys. A feeling of 
despondency and gloom is perceptible in the 
tone of society, which is more than usually 
subdued; and-I trust that the lessons taught 
by a wise Providence, have been gratefully 
learnt by multitudes in all classes of the Bri- 
tish public. In the meantime, however, there 
is no symptom of relaxation in any prepara- 
tions that seem necessary for carrying on the 
war with redoubled energy in summer. Ter 
rible indeed, are the engines which in a few 
weeks will be thoroughly equipped for action. 
The floating batteries for the Baltic, each car- 
rying sixteen of the most powerful Lancaster 
guns—forty in number—and cased in beuten 
iron, bomb, and ball proof, are most of them 
ready to be launched, and will be all prepared 
in time for use in spring. The arming of our 
troops with the Minnie rifle, and in some cases 
with Colt’s revolver, will be accomplished with- 
out delay—the complete re-organization of the 
system of supplies, and of the transport service 
—in fact, the entire repair of the disgraceful 
mistakes and misarrangements of last season, 
will, if promises are worth anything, be now 
thoroughly effected; and should no change of 
policy result from the new phases of diplomacy 
lately developed, we cannot but hear ere long 
of encounters and engagements more murderous 
and bloody than any that have yet been de- 
scribed. May a God of mercy shorten the 
time and assuage the horrors of this desperate 
struggle. 

We have now a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whose views of Church and State partake very 
much of those of the Voluntaries, and were 
there any probability that the Palmerston Cab- 
inet would be for some time permanent, this 
fact would assume considerable importance. 
Unquestionably ours is a time of shaking and 
displacement. Churchmen are themselves the 
most determined agitators, and seem to forget 
that it needs a strong fabric to stand the con- 
stant strain of storms and tempests. While con- 
flict and controversy rage on every hand, a 
powerfully conservative government and good 
friends at Court, may do something to mitigate 
the evil and lessen the risk. But when hose 
tility on the part of our statesmen, unites with 
folly and indiscretion among ecclesiastics, the 
risk to the Established Church becomes evident 
and alarming. No great movement can take 
place inany departmentof our body politic, with- 
out being sensitively felt by the whole. Hence 
thinking men look upon the present agitation 
of questions immediately affecting the conduct 
of the war, as likely to lead to similar move- 
ments with reference to other departments of 
our political system, and anticipate ere long 
the appointment of very inconvenient “ Commit- 
tees of Inquiry,” relative to the Church. A 
voluntary Chancellor, under such circumstances, 
might powerfully affect the results of such pro- 
ceedings, and hence the importance that may 
be attributed to the late appointment of Sir 
George Lewis. Of course, while public atten- 
tion is engrossed with other matters, Denison 
controversies and revision squabbles, Episcopal 
changes, Puseyite buffooneries, and Prelatic 
usurpations, are allowed to take their course 
without check. John Bull cannot do ¢wo things 
well at one moment any more than his neigh- 
bours. But whenever he finds his hands free, 
he will discover abundant scope for the exer- 
cise of all the energy which circumstances have 
lately awakened in him, and will probably find 
that the time is quite arrived for sweeping out 
some of his dark ecclesiastical chambers, as he 
is now so busily engaged in purifying the 
Augean stables of the Horse Guards. 

The Sabbath question continues to make pro- 
gress. The activity of the enemy is singularly 
beneficial. Every movement of theirs is the 
signal for a step in advance on the part of the 
friends of truth, for we were on the eve of a 
grand effort for securing to the working-classes 
a Saturday half-holiday. Benevolent men have 
long felt that something of this kind is neces- 
sary. The toiling millions are quite overtaxed 
in our large manufacturing towns. They be- 
gin their labours at the earliest hour on Mon- 
day, and continue, it may be literally said, 
without intermission till the morning of the 
following Sabbath, eating and sleeping in many 
cases only by snatches. Thus the poor, wearied 
flesh wears rapidly out, the soul is never at- 
tended to, the moral nature is debased, fami- 
lies grow up without a father’s care, and while 
body and soul perish, society sinks down into 
a condition of helpless and hopeless degrada- 
tion. 

A struggle has been going on for some time 
between the employers and the employed on 
this subject, but partly in consequence of the 
mismanagement of their leaders, and partly 
from poverty, the latter have been invariably 
forced to yield, and to return with embittered 
feelings to their weary round of labours. The 
excuse for the proposal to convert Sabbath into 
a day of recreation, was derived from this state 
of things, and the over-toiled workman has 
been often told that this was a plan intended 
fur his benefit. “Toil all the week and you 
shall have play on Senday,” said the anti- 
Sabbatarians, and the invitation was echoed 
by many selfish masters, who hoped to keep up 
in this manner their tyrannous rule over the 
classes on whose labours their success in life 
depends. But the workmen of England better 
understand the state of the question now than 
they lately did, and see that the conversion of 
the Christian Sabbath into a holiday Sunday, 
will ere long result in the establishment of a 
claim on the part of masters for the oblitera- 
tion, to a great extent, of the seventh day rest 
altogether, and thus compel seven days’ work 
for six days’ wages. The Saturday half-holi- 
day plan is therefore highly popular among 
the artizans, and they begin, I think, to see 
that the class of Christian men whom they 
have been long taught to despise, bat whose 


‘labours for their good are too evident and too 


disinterested to be mistaken, are, after all, their 
best friends. Many a time, even in the dark 
ages, did Christianity step in as a vindicator of 
the oppressed, to defend helpless weakness and 
poverty from tyranny and power. This same 
great work it is doing now, in claiming for our 
weak and toiling classes some relaxation of their 
labours. A movement in this direction lately 
inaugurated in London, but first commenced 
in Scotland, will, I have no doubt, issue in the 
consummation which the best friends of our 
race would desire. | 
The Protestant feeling of the country, too, is 
evidently rising. Scotland, as in days of old, 
continues to lead the van in this ancient war- 
fare. Maynooth, the Romanist Seminary en- 
dowed by Government for the education of 
Irish priests, will be vigorously attacked in 
Parliament this session, and renewed efforts 
will be made for the opening of Conventual 
establishments to public, or at least magisterial 
inspection. The erection of a church and 
monument at Smithfield, in commemoration 
of the Marian martyrs, gains large pecuniary 
support in all parts of the country, and a meet- 
ing or conference of all friendly to the Protest 
ant cause, which is called for the 17th of next 
month, is likely to give a new impulse, of the 
most valuable kind, to these and kindred 
undertakings. D. G. 


Pustyism CHeckep.—A York paper 
states that the Archbishop of York has or- 
dered the removal of a sculptured Virgin 
and child from a niche in which it had been 
mine in the east end of St. Martin’s church, 

ey street, York. 
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and: Journals this distin. 
hed biblical scholar, whose remarkable 
career, ing accident by 
which in early life he was totally deprived 
of hearit rds. for one of the 


ng, b 

most eventful apd interesting biographies of 
modern times. The editing of the work 

Ras been entrusted to J. E. Ryland, Esq. 

of Northampton, the accomplished author of 
the Life of John Foster, and will form a 
ve volume octavo, We understand that 


* CHURCH-RATES.—In the list of public 
petitions ‘issued recently, is one from cer- 
tain clergymen of the Church of England, 
in, the oiiety of Tavistock, who, deeply 
lamenting the “strife arising from the ques- 
tion church-rates,” express their “wil- 
linghéss and hearty desire that none but 
members of the Church of England should 
be called on’ by law to contribute to church- 


Rerusrp.—The London Punch, 
after several condemnations from the Prus- 
sian .Courta of law, bas been prohibited 
throughout the whole kingdom of Prussia, 
sn-order from the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Count Wesphalen. 
Prepmont.—Turin, March 6th.—Since 
the passing of the convention loan in the 
Senate, and the Convent Suppression Bill 
by the deputies, there has been a lull in the 
public interest in Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. The feeling through the country 
against the attempts at Papal intervention 
js daily developing itself, and before the 
Qonvent Bill comes on for discussion by the 
Senate will be shown by hundreds of peti- 
‘tions in favour of that measure. It is said 
that.already between twenty and thirty 
thousand signatures have been attached to 
these petitions, and the system once thorough- 
explained, there is no doubt the idea will 
‘gather rapidly. 

Tue First Book In THE ERAMANGAN 
Tonaut.—The state of things at Eraman- 
ga,” the scene of Williams’s martyrdom, 
writes Mr. Murray, “is cheering. The 
‘teachers are treated most kindly, and their 
work goes on very encouragingly. The na- 
tives are still very desirous that foreign 
missionaries should speedily be placed amon 

‘them. The teachers have already prepar 
a spelling-book in the Eramangan language, 
which they have sent to be printed.” 
Tae Nzw GOVERNOR OF JERUSALEM.— 
‘Letters from Jerusalem to the 19th ult., 
(eave the Paris Univers) have reached us. 
They announce that Kiamil Pasha, the new 
Governor, had arrived in that city three 
days before, and that his first acts had pro- 
duced a most favourable impression on the 
Christians. Before entering the town an 
unfortanate Greek Christian, with his face 
covered with blood, presented himself before 
him, and complained that he had been ill- 
‘treated by a Mussulman. Kiamil immedi- 
ately the Mussulman brought before 
him, and finding the complaint well-founded, 
‘caused & bastinado of 250 blows to be at 
once administered to the man, who was be- 
sideeentenced to three months imprison- 
menw In‘addition to this, it was known 
‘that, though Kiamil on passing through 
Jaffa and ié had allowed presents of 
mules, horses, &c., to be made to him, in 
accordance with the usual custom, he had, 
an hour after, returned them, to the gr2at 
astonishment of the donors. 


A GRAVE-DIGGER OF THE FRENCH REvo- 
LutTion.—An old French Republican, named 
Bernard, who was the grave-digger of the 
Executive Government in 1793, has just 
died in ‘a village near Lyons, France. It 

was he who received from the hands of the 
Abbe Sylvain Renaud, first vicar of the 
Church of the Madelein, for the pu of 
burial, the bodies of King Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, which were both placed in 
open coffins. 


New Rosstan MINISTER OF War.— 
General Rudiger has been summoned from 
the high position he held in the army in 
Poland, to take the direction of the Minis- 
try of War, in place of Prince Dolgo- 
rouki. This officer was the same who enter- 
ed into negotiations with ay! in 1849 
to bring to a termination the Hungarian 
campaign, and who afterwards endeavoured 
to check the reaction measures taken 
against’ the Magyars. He is a man of ex- 

rience and moderation, whose influence is 
fikely to be decidedly opposed to that of the 
fanatical Russian party, which has attempted 
to give to the war the character of a nation- 
al crusad 


e. 


PopisH are move- 
ments in several quarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church for a grand demonstrative 

ilgrimage to Jerusalem, in honour of the 
immaculate conception. A circular has 
been issued from Rome to “re-unite for the 
feast of Easter, near the Holy Sepulchre.” 
Count O’Donnel, of Spain, has announced 
that he has made arrangements with the 
Lioyd line of steamers at Trieste to carry 
pilgrims at reduced prices. The duration 
of the pilgrimage is fixed at two months, 
and the cost at 400 florins. 


Popery Irems.—The Pope is about to 
erect a colossal statue of the Virgin Mary at 
Rome, in celebration of the triumph of the 
Immaculate Conception dogma. Three hun- 
dred medals are to be struck of virgin Aus- 
tralian gold. 

At La Cava, the other day, a “hair of 
the Madonna” was carried in procession. 

The Espana states the printing of the 
Protestant Bible, which had been com- 
menced in Madrid, had been prohibited by 
the authorities. 


Tre CurisTIAns IN AUSTRALIA. 
—The Bible Christians did not spring from 
the Methodist body, but rather from the 
Church of England. They could scarcely 
be called a “‘ people” thirty-nine years ago, 
but now the members number 17,000, and 
| 600 chapels, capablo of holding 150,- 
500 worshi pers, all built upon the volun- 
tary principle.— South Australian Register. 


_ SwrrzERLAND—EXPUuLSION OF JESUITS. 
—The Jesuits have been definitely expelled 
from Fri The Archbishop had sent 
for two of the body to preach during Lent, 
‘and had ‘notified what he had done to the 
Minister of the interior. An order was 
‘sent back that they should immediately quit 
the town, and they are now preparing to 
Jeave,.. The Archbishop bas written to the 
Prince Regent on the subject. 
___MAL-ApMINtsTRATION OF JUSTICE AT 
Matra.—A gentleman long resident at 
Malta, (under British rule) and intimately 
acquainted with the mal-administration of 
which there have been so bitter complaints 
from the beginning, writes thus to the Lon- 
don Christian Times :—<Constituted as are 
‘the "Maltese ‘courts, it is utterly impossible 
for a Protéstant to obtain justice when the 
Paskipeney the creed, or thé power, in- 
uenee, or interests of the Church, 
is the question involved. I can cite various 
instances where, under the mockery of a 


4 
‘+ three ou 


‘ 
pretended | on of the law, Pro- 
no. one case can 
fi.bas.gained. How, indeed, 
can it be otherwise? The Crown Advocate, 

adotee? of the’ G ment, is a Papist; 
the siz judges; the entire Bar, with only 


exception; the solicitors, with only two; 
t-of four of the police magistrates, 
and ‘all’ the registrars, marshals, and sub- 
ordinate officers of the courts, without any, 
spiri government a hierarchy 
whose head is bound by no allegiance to the 
Crown, where it not only assumes, but ex- 
ercises, an unconstitutional authority, bold- 
ing its own ecclesiastical courts, and making 
its appeals direct to Rome.” * 
New Execrrio the 
most startling wonders in connection with 
electricity, is the announcement that M. 
Bonelli of Turin, has invented a new elec- 
tric h, by which trains in motion on 
a railway are enabled to communicate with 
each other at all rates of velocity, and, at 
the same time, with the telegraphic stations 
on the line; while the latter are, at the 
same time, able to communicate with the 
trains. It is added, that M. Bonelli is in 
ion of a system of telegraphic commu- 
Dication y which wires are entirely dis- 
pensed with. | 


from Beyrout state that the proclamation 
of the of the Immaculate Conception 
taken place in that in 

ria, with t pomp. At Beyrout the 
by a discharge of fire- 
works. The Pasha, not knowing what was 
meant, sent in t haste to the French 
Consul, to ask if news of the fall of Sebas- 
topol had arrived. 


DeatH or Don Carios.—Don Carlos, 
the Spanish pretender, expired at Trieste on 
Saturday the 10th March. 

Roms.—A letter has reached Paris that 
a serious and well-organized plan of revolu- 
tion has been discovered at Rome. The 
news has, of course, excited the greatest 
speculation. Nobody seems to know the 
exact nature of the conspiracy. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Mazzini is the great 
conspirator. It is understood that his party 
in Lombardy and the Romagna are watching 
for an opportunity to rise. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Holy Father has requested 
that at least a force of 3500 men may still 
be left there, and the French Government 
has consented. The Austrian forces in the 
Roman States will also be maintained for 
the present at nearly their actual strength. 
Kage Pope boasted that the protection of 

e Virgin Mary, after her instalment as 
Queen of Heaven, would be amply sufficient ; 
now he acknowledges that a few thousand 
bayonets additional would make matters 
more secure. | 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE CHuRcH, NEw Or- 
LEANS.—The New Orleans Creole says, in 
reference to this important church, which 
-has so long been served by Dr. Scott as its 

r, and which lost its house of worship 
y fire a few months since:—“ It is pre- 
sumed that the preliminary measures for 
the re-building of this edifice will be under- 
taken before long. We understand that 
Dr. Scott has determined to remain at San 
Francisco, and has so notified his former 
charge in this city. A meeting of the con- 
— for the call of a pastor will be 
ubtless held.”’ 


DeatH oF Mrs. Cass at Rome.—The 
melancholy intelligence has been received 
from Rome of the sudden death of Mrs. 
Cass, the wife of Lewis Cass, Jr., United 
States Minister at that city, and daughter 
of N. Ludlum, Esq. of New York. Mrs. 
Cass died the 4th of March, from congestion 
of the brain, caused by taking a hot bath 
too soon after eating. She was seized in 
the bath, and lived but an hour, uncon- 
scious. Mrs. Cass was married to Mr. Cass 
in the month of May last, in New York 
city. She was a young lady remarkable for 
her accomplishments and personal attrac- 
tions, and her death is very much regretted 
by the large circle of friends whom she had 

ined in Paris and Rome, during her resi- 

ence in those cities. She was in the 20th 
year of her age. 


PRINTING AND THE BisBLEe.—It is an in- 
teresting fact that the very first use to which 
the discovery of the art of printing was ap- 

lied was the production of the Bible, at 
Mente, between the years 1450 and 1456. 
Gottenburg was the inventor of the art, and 
Faust, a goldsmith, furnished the necessary 
funds. The work contained 1282 pages. 


ANTIQUARIAN ResEarcHEs.—The ex- 
cavations going on at Memphis, bid fair to 
make that buried city as interesting as Pom- 
peii. The monster tomb of Apis is now 
open, after having lain unknown for cen- 
turies. 


Dr. Ives.—The North Carolina Stand- 
ard of March 17th publishes the following 
extract from a private letter written by this 
gentleman, formerly a Bishop in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church :—‘‘ We are now 

leasantly situated here on the North river, 
in the summer-house of Archbishop Hughes. 
My employment is that of Professor of Rheto- 
ric and Pulpit Eloquence in the Theological 
Seminary at Fordham, and as Lecturer in 
two neighbouring convents, while our sup- 
port is ample.” 


MISSIONS AND THE AFRICAN SLAVE- 
TravE.—Professor Upham, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, has published a letter recently received 
from Rev. Mr. Thompson, missionary at 
Kau-Mendi, Africa, which pronounces this 
stronghold of the slave trade now entirely 
free from the traffic. A large church exists, 
whose influence is felt for sixty miles. The 
people in all the vicinity are urgently asking 
for missionaries. 


Sanpwica Istanps.—Honolulu is said 
to enjoy the quietest Sabbaths on the face of 
the earth. The penal code of the Sand- 
wich Islands declares that ‘‘the Lord’s day 
is taboo;” all worldly business, amuse- 
ments, and recreation are forbidden on 
that day; and whoever “shall keep open his 
shop, store, warehouse, or workshop, or 
shall do any manner of labour, business, or 
work, except only works of necessity and 
charity, or be present at any dancing, pub- 
lic amusement, show, or or 
takin in any game, sport, or play, on 
the day, shall be by fine 
not exceeding ten dollars.”’ 


Funerat Services.—The St. Louis 
Presbyterian says, the Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton reached that city on the 23d ult., 
bringing with him the body of his deceased 
wife. The funeral services were performed 
in the Second Presbyterian church at ten 
o’clock—attended by a large number of 
citizens of all classes; after which the re- 
mains were interred in the Bellefontaine 
Cemetery. 


Turee Farrs.—There are to 
be two other World’s Fair Exhibitions in 
Europe this year, besides that at Paris. 
One will be held at Munich, and the other 
in Sardinia. Probably exhibitors can so 
arrange as to take their articles to each in 
succession. 


TELEGRAPHIC BLUNDER.—The telegraph 
sometime? makes amusing blunders. A 
dispatch from Constantinople to London 
said that “Lord Stratford De Redcliffe had 
left Constantinople in a terrible fright.” It 
should have read “‘in the Terrible, frigate.” 


Tue Rev. Dra. Sprine’s Caurca.—For 
some time past the con tion of the Pres- 
byterian church worshipping in 
street, New York, under the pastoral charge 
of the Rev. Dr. Spring, have been making 
efforta to remove their location. The Trus- 
tees have y four vacant lots 
on the corner of the Fifth avenue and Thir- 


tieth street, and intend to erect a church 
edifice thereon. They have also purchased 


A FPree-Workx Crevesration.—Letters | 


three lots on Thirtieth street, adjoining, on 
which they will build a yes 
probably a | price 
the par! lots was $58,000. = 
Ricamonp Missour:.—We 
learn that the Rev. Dr. Yantis has accepted 
the: call to the Presidency of Richmond 
College, and is expected to enter upon the 
duties of his office next fall. The brethren 
in Upper Missouri are favoured in securing 
the services of such a man, and wiil un- 
doubtedly go forward with new energy in 
their new enterprise.— St. Louis Pres. 


Tae Dirrerence.—The news of the death 
of the Emperor Paul, in 1801, was twenty-one 
days in getting to London. That of the late 
Emperor Nicholas four hours and a quarter at 
the utmost, according to Lord Clarendon’s 
statement in the House of Lords of the time it 
had been received at the Foreign Office. 


Tae New Postrace Law.—Notwithstanding 
the repeated notices which have appeared in 
the newspapers relative to the payment of 
postage, a very large number of uppaid let- 
ters have been deposited in the post offices in 
various places in violation of the late act. 
These letters, in the place of being forwarded 
according to direction, will be sent to the 
dead-letter office at Washington. It is sug- 
ag that the Government should issue stamps 
or twenty-four cents each, to enable persons 
corresponding with Europe, to pay their 
tage without any unnecessary trouble or delay. 


DOMESTIC Nis WS. 


Accipent To THe Wipow oF THE Late Dan- 
gL Wesster.—On Friday afternoon, 30th ult., 
as the carri of Mr. Curtis was ing 
through Fourteenth street, New York, the 
horses. became frightened and ran away, the 
driver losing all control of them. Mrs. Web- 
ster, widow of the late Daniel Webster, was in 


the carriage at the time, and becoming alarm- 
ed, jum out of the vehicle, in consequence 
| of which she was severely injured. She was 


thrown with great violence upon the pave- 
ment, and striking upon her head, was y 
cut. Some citizens, who witnessed the oc- 
currence, hastened to her relief, and conveyed 
her, in a state of insensibility, to the dwelling 
house No. 76 Fourteenth street« Medical at- 
tendance was promptly at hand, and Mrs. 
Webster recovered sufficiently in a short time 
to be conveyed to her residence. The injuries 
she sustained are of a very serious nature. 


ManvuracturEe or Maccaroni.—The manu- 
facture of maccaroni has been commenced in 
this country by Mr. Hecker of New York. It 
is said to be as good as that made in Italy. 


Bonapartes Returnino To France.—Jerome 
Bonaparte of Baltimore, will, it is said, leave 
for France in the course of a few weeks, to 
make arrangements for a permanent residence 
there with his family. Thus will all the vari- 
ous scattered branches of the Imperial Bona- 
parte family be united in the French Capital, 
where, at present, they are the favourites of 
fortune. The American Bonapartes, born and 
reared in the shadow of republican institu- 
tions, must find a strange atmosphere at the 
court of their imperial cousin, but perhaps 
they are not more attached to republicanism 
than Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, the ultra 
republican member of the family. 


Searca ror Dr. Kane.—The Philadelphia 
light-boat is to be fitted up and equipped with 
the money appropriated by Congress, to be 
sent in search of Dr. Kane. She will probably 
be lengthened about twenty feet if practicable, 
and fitted up with a. She will pro- 
bably be accompanied by a sail vessel of about 
300 tons. Captain Hartstein, formerly of the 
steamer I[Ilinois, has been selected to command 
the expedition, and we understand that he is 
now engaged in making his arrangements to 
sail in June. A better officer could hardly 
have been chosen for such an expedition. 


From Catirornia.—The steamship Star of 
the West has arrived at New York, bringing 
$240,000 in gold, and 200 passengers. The 
dates from California are to the 9th of March. 
At San Fan Francisco the banking excitement 
had mostly subsided, though the suspending 
banking-houses had not resumed, and proba- 
bly none wouldresume. It is added that Cha- 
pin, “‘@ & Co., and S. B. Convery, have 
ailed. At Sonora the depositors had broken 
open the vaults of Adams & Co., and, through 
a Committee, paid themselves. Business at 
San Francisco was exceedingly depressed, and 
monetary affairs very stringent. The rains 
continued and the miners were actively en- 

, but owing to the scarcity of coin at San 
rancisco, little dust had been bought. The 
Kerr river diggings were attracting thousands, 
and were represented asthe richest yet dis- 
covered. The publishers of the California 
Statesman have sued Senator Gwin for $20,000 
for breach of contract, in having failed to sus- 
tain the paper according to agreement. The 
Statesman was Mr. Gwin’s Sacramento organ. 
The Supreme Court of California has decided 
that persons inclosing land in the mining 
region, cannot hold against miners, 

From Orecon.—Conventional arrangements 
have been entered into for the extinguishment 
of the Indian titles to all lands in the William- 
ette Valley. 

Suspenpers.—The New Haven Palladium 
has the following:—We have a few words to 
say of the suspender business of the country. 
The manufacture of woven suspenders in the 
United States was commenced about the year 
1840, at Middletown, in this State, with a 
capital of $40,000. There are at present six 
factories in the country, five of which are in 
this State, and one at Easthampton; Massachu- 
setts. The capital there employed is given as 
follows:—At Middletown, $150,000; Water- 
bury, $106,000; New Haven, $60,000; Water- 
town, $50,000; Cheshire, $25,000; Eastham 
ton, Massachusetts, $100,000. Total, $491,000. 


Copper 1n Tennessee.—The copper area in 
Polk county, Tennessee, is about three miles 
long and two miles wide. Within that — 
eight or nine veins have been opened, from 
which alone might be raised three millions of 
dollars worth of ore annually, if there could 
only be provided the means of transporting it 
to market. 


Evecrion Riots at Crncinnatit.—The tele- 


graph reports serious rioting during the elec-- 


tion at Cincinnati, on Monday, 2d inst. Dr. 
Brown, a voter of the Eleventh Ward, was as- 
sailed at the polls, it is reported, by some of 
the foreign population. It is also alleged that 
the anti-Know Nothing party paraded with a 
loaded cannon, which the Know Nothings wrest- 
ed from them and discharged among them ; that 
the same party destroyed several of the ballot 
boxes. At the last accounts the excitement was 
intense, and it was seeeere that ten or twelve 
rsons had been killed or mortally wounded. 
he Germans having quietly re-taken from the 
public landing the cannon which had been 
taken from them by the Americans, a great 
multitude assembled in the Fifth street mar- 
ket, and sent a message demanding the re- 
turn of the piece. The result has not reached 
us, but another serious riot is apprehended. 


Pouiticat Evections.—The elections through- 
out the country continue to result favourably 
to the American or Know Nothing party. In 
Connecticut they have “‘swept the State,” as 
the phrase goes—State offices, the Legislature, 
and four members of Congress. With regard 
to the election of Governor, by the people, 
there is a doubt. In New York and Ohio, 
where town elections have been held, with but 
few exceptions, the same party have triumphed. 
Neil Dow, Know Nothing and temperance can- 
didate for Mayor of Portland, has been elected 
by a handsome majority. We have returns 
from two towns in lowa, in one of which the 
Know Nothing ticket was chosen. The pro- 
hibitory liquor law in Iowa has been sustained. 


Farture or Page, Bacon & Co.—lIt is an- 
nounced that the firm of Page & Bacon, at St. 
Louis, had again suspended payment. About 
six weeks since this house resumed, after a 
suspension of about four weeks, and it was 
hoped it would be able to go on and fully re- 
instate its credit. The difficulties in San Fran- 
cisco, and the protracted suspension of Page, 
Bacon & Co. of that city, is the principle 
cause of the second failure of Page & Bacon of 
St. Louis. 

New Yorx.—Marine Law.—The temper- 
ance bill passed the New York Senate on 3d 
inst., by a vote of 21 yeas to ll nays. It now 
remains for the House to act upon the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and it is believed they 
will be concurred in. 


From Cusa.—Late Havana advices say that 
the journals have officially announced the dan- 
ger of insurrection as past, and that the citi- 
zens may now lay aside their arms, as the ex- 
pedition has failed. It is added, however, that 
the volunteers showed no disposition to do so, 
and it was feared that the government might 
experience some trouble in setting aside the 

er of things it had established. It‘is said 

to be now believed by the Cubans that the 
story of prakeble invasion was invented by the 
government to cover its real pu of sup- 
ressing an internal conspiracy, believed to 
ve been very extensive, representing almost 
every interest of the Island, but which was be- 
trayed to the government, and nipped in the 
b Don Ramon Pinto had been executed by 


the garrote, at Havana, for complicity in the 


iracy. H fo the Secretary of 
the Captain General ache, His execution is 
= ve prod much bad feeling among 


vated by the in- 
ritish market on 
its chief article of export, and that, unless some 
mre measures are at once pro 
to alleviate the distress under which the agri- 
cultural interests are confessedly labouring, 
the Island must speedily cease to be an export 
ing country. 

Protection or Lanp.orps.—A bill has been 
ogee in the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
or the protection of landlords. It declares 
that persons becoming guests at hotels, with- 
out means to pay their bills, accruing from 
any time not longer than a week, and not giv- 
ing notice of — such inability, are v ts, 
and as such shall be subject to conviction be- 
fore an alderman or justice of the , for 
any period not longer than thirty days, and 
authorizes the —— to detain such de- 
linquent until the proper officer be obtained. 
The bill also gives to hotel keepers a lien upon 
the baggage of guests for accrued debt for a 
period of not longer than one week. 


PRESIDENTS AND GoverNnors.—Five of the 
American Presidents have been Governors of 
States, and two have been Governors of Terri- 
tories, previous to their elevation to the Presi- 
dency. Jefferson, Munroe, and Tyler were 
Governors of Virginia, Van Buren of New 
York, and Polk of Tennessee. General Jackson 
was Territorial Governor of Florida for a short 
time; and General Harrison gained great ap- 
plause during the long time he was Governor 
of the Territory of Indiana. 


A NEw KIND or Coat.—An Elmira paper no- 
tices a new kind of coal which has appeared in 
that village, found in Ralston, Pennsylvania, 
which for stove purpose—for the Franklin kind 
especially—is superior to anthracite, and little 
inferior to Cannel or Briar Hill. It is harder 
than the Blossburgh and softer than anthra- 
cite—burns brightly—throwing out a great 
heat, and consuming perfectly—no slate being 
found. Itis destined to become a favourite 
coal for parlour and home use, and supersede 
— t is said to be cheaper than anthra- 
cite. 

New Commissioners or Emtcration.— 
The deficiency in the accounts of this Board 
grows larger. It is now officially reported to 
be $50,000, that is, the Board has overdrawn 
its bank account to that amount, and isin debt 
therefor. To add to the trouble, the Superin- 
tendent of the Poor for Oneida county has 
presented a claim to the Board for expenses 
incurred for emigrant paupers, and if it be 
allowed, similar bills are expected from nearly 
every county in New York State. The Board 
seems inclined to shirk the responsibility, but 
it is clear that, if they send their foreign pau- 
pers to become a burthen upon the people of 
the interior, they are liable to pay the charges. 


Patntinc Desrors.—A Chinaman in Sacra- 
mento street, San Francisco, was observed with 
one side of his face painted sky-blue, present- 
ing a most ludicrous and grotesque appearance 
in contrast with the dirty yellow of the other 
side. A gentleman passing, stopped him, and 
asked the reason of his painting himself so 


singularly. The Chinaman, in broken Eng- 
lish, told him it had been done by a creditor 
whom he was unable to pay. When asked 


why he did not wash it off, he replied, ‘So 
long no payee money, so long no washee off,” 
and passed on, apparently resigned to the 
punishment the custom of his country imposed 
upon him. If proprietors of newspapers should 
resort to this practice, what a spectacle would 
their delinquent subscribers present! 


Larce Warenouse.— An immense in 
warehouse, 190 feet in length, has just om 
completed in Chicago. The Chicago Tribune 
says:—The lower story is to be leased for the 
storage of rolling freight, for which there is 
room for fifty thousand barrels. The upper 
story is to be used for drying damp grain, if 
necessary, and for the sto of bags of grain. 
Between these two are the bins and space for 
the machinery. Five hundred thousand bush- 
els of grain can with ease be stored away in 
the various compartments of this immense 
warehouse. There are connected with the 
warehouse seven elevators, capable of raising 
twenty thousand bushels of grain per hour. 


Tat Unrortunate Ericsson@nvention.— 
The Ericsson experiment is at an end. The 
invention is conceded to be a failure, and poor 
Ericsson is a ruined man. He has spent all 
his fortune in building his caloric ship, and in 
the experiments he has made on the vessel. 
Iie has done more—he has spent all his wife’s 
fortune, which was great, and she too is beg- 
gared. But the worst of all is that it has led 
to such recrimination and alienation that they 
have separated, never to be united again per- 
haps. Had he been successful, his name would 
have been enrolled with that of Columbus, 
Newton, Fulton, and other men of illustrious 
renown. But he has failed—he has lost his 
all—he has introduced ruin into a once loving 
and happy home, and the world coldly looks 
a and says, “I told you so.”—Boston Jour- 


DreapruL.—On the morning of the 12th 
ult., the dwelling house of Antonio Gendron, 
in Canada West, took fire, and before assist- 
ance could be obtained, three of its inmates 
were burned toashes. One, an adopted daugh- 
ter of Mr. Gendron, aged about twenty-two 
years; the other two, aged ten and twelve 

ears, daughters of a Mr. Gagne, who was 
iving in Mr. Gendron’s house. Mrs. Gendron, 
in her endeavours to save some property, was so 
severely burned that her case was very doubt- 
ful. Mr. Gagne, in trying to save Mrs. Gen- 
dron, was also very badly burned, but hopes 
were entertained of his ultimate recovery. 


Fires.—A terrible fire occurred on the 24th 
ult., at Sandersville, Georgia, which destroyed 
thirty-five buildings. Among these were the 
Court-house, jail, hotel, Masonic and Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, with the public and private re- 
cords contained therein. One-half the town of 
Jonesboro, Georgia, was destroyed by fire on 
the 25th ult., caused by a spark from a pass- 
ing locomotive. An extensive conflagration 
occurred at Memphis, Tennessee, on the morn- 
ing of the 25th ult. An entire block of 
buildings and their contents, including three 
newspaper establishments, were totally des- 
troyed. Forty-three valuable horses were also 
consumed, The loss is estimated to exceed 
one hundred thousand dollars, a part of which 
is insured. 

FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Asia brings London papers to 
the 17th of March. 

The manifesto from the new Emperor of 
Russia to his army is interpreted as a warlike 
demonstration. 

From the seat of war the most important 
statement is that the Allies have re-opened 
_ fire upon Sebastopol, and with good ef- 
ect. 

Since the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
the general aspect of monetary and commer- 
cial affairs has undergone a favourable change 
in Great Britain. 

The Conference at Vienna.—The Vienna 
Conference was formally opened on Thursday, 
the 15th of March. The four bases were read, 
and the Russian Representative accepted them 
verbally, whereupon one of the Representa- 
tives was deputed to draw up a protocol, to 
be signed by all on the next day, and which 
would constitute the basis of negotiations for 
peace. Rumours were current that Austria 
and England would be content without the 
demolition of Sebastopol, but that the Em- 
peror Napoleon absolutely insists on that con- 
dition. Hopes and fears were about equally 
balanced as to the probability of peace resulting 
from the Conference. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The proceedings in Parliament have been 
unimportant. The committee of inquiry into 
the state of the army before Sebastopol had 
been ten days in session, and continues. The 
evidence the worst re misman- 
agement. venteen peers di uring the 
year 1854, and the changes in the House 
of Commons amounted to forty-seven, or about 
seven and a half per cent. on the number of 
members. The steamer Great Britain sailed 
from Cork on the 13th ult., with seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty men for the Crimea, Accord- 


ing to the latest returns, the British Govern- 
ment has 142 vessels of war propelled by steam- 
pore afloat and in commission, and 104 sail- 
ships—total, 246. The iron interest is 
much at Birmingham, where several 
beavy failures are announced ; one that of Rose, 
ye & Co. for $300,000, and another, Mr. 
; as Spencer, for $400,000. The Birming- 
ham Gazette remarks that rumours are current 
of other diasters among first-class concerns. 
The London Times’ money-column, noticing 
these and other failures, treats them as mere 
exceptions to the general rule of improved con- 
fidence in the money market, brought about by 
© pernicious practice of exchanging and using 
on paper. In London this prac- 
tice has produced corresponding results to the 
provincial failures. It is that one firm 
stopped for $500,000, “ who are shown only a 
few months back to have entered into enor- 
mous speculations without a shilling of capital 
at their command.” 


FRANCE. 


It is said to be still doubtful whether the 
Emperor Napoleon will visit the Crimea. The 
officers of the court, however, say, with a view 
to possible contingencies, that the Emperor is 
only ote foe the Crimea for a few days, that 
his object is to see the true condition of his 
army, to give a grand review, to quiet some 
differences which have arisen among the supe- 
rior officers, and, possibly, attempt an assault 
on Sebastopol; but that altogether, the voyage 
is not to be considered as a bellicose measure. 
All this is to save Napoleon from disgrace if 
he finds it impossible to make an assault. 
Warlike preparations are as active as ever. 
Orders are given to prepare transports from 
Toulon for 50,000 men and 8000 horses. The 
Union, of Angers, states that two evenings ago 
the police visited the house of a person keeping 
& wine shop on the Place Neuve, in that town, 
and arrested him and sixteen other persons. 
They form of a secret society, known by 
the name La Marianne, and which is every 
day increasing by the addition of fresh mem- 
bers. The members of this society are for the 
mpst part poor and ignorant people. 

SPAIN. 


A Madrid correspondent gives details of the 
recent conspiracy in Cuba, and says that the 
government has received confidential communi- 
cation from General Concha that the condition 
of Cuba inspires him with considerable un- 
easiness. te recommends that concessions be 
made to the colony, and that a Cuban deputy 
be sent to the Spanish Cortes. He begs the 
government not to emancipate the slaves, 
which he says would be a fatal measure, and 
would cause Cuba to seek admission into the 
United States. If the Cubans be not pacified 
by concession, he says 20,000 troops could 
not retain Cuba to Spain. On March 8th, the 
government announced to the Cortes that 
tranquillity was restored to Cuba, and that the 
aay would do the utmost to prevent 
urther difficulty. A vote of satisfaction was 
unanimously agreed to by the Chambers. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


The advices from the Crimea are to the 8th 
of March. The preparations for the bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol were, it appears, mak- 
ing rapid oe and meanwhile a new kind 
of rocket had been employed by the French 
with such success as to have set fire to the 
town in several places. ‘The news of the 
death of the Emperor Nicholas had just 
reached the Allies, but there were no signs of 
its having become public in Sebastopol—the 
probability being that it would be concealed 
as long as possible to prevent discouragement. 
Sickness, both in the Crimea and in the hos- 

itals at Constantinople, was rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and the rear of the English army had 
been strengthened by new arrivals. General 
Osten Sacken had taken the command at Se- 
bastopol, and Prince Menschikoff had retired 
to Moscow. The letters of March 1 explain 
the discrepancy between the French and Rus- 
sian accounts of the storming of the redoubts, 
on the nightof February 23. Both accounts 
were correct. The French did storm and cap- 
ture two Russian redoubts, but, finding them 
not tenable, from the murderous fire from the 
walled batteries of their enemies, they blew u 
the redoubts, and retired with the loss of 100 
killed, and 300 wounded. The Presse of Con- 
stantinople estimates the Russian loss at 1000, 
and reduces the French loss to 250 killed and 
wounded. The Grand Dukes Constantine and 
Michael are on their way to St. Petersburg 
from the Crimea; consequently, it is not true 
that the Grand Duke Michael had been killed. 

The Moniteur de la Flutie states that from 
the commencement of the siege of Sebas- 
topol 7 to the 17th ult.—upwards of 100 
days—the number of French soldiers killed 
while employed in the siege was only 454. So 
far from English soldiers being clothed in 
French uniforms, no fewer than 15,000 articles 
of under clothing had been placed by Lord 
Raglan at the disposal of the French authori- 
ties. 


RUSSTA, 


The Journal de St. Petersburg of March 34, 
contains the following manifesto of the Em- 
peror Alexander II.: 

St. Pererssure, February 18, (March 2.) 

By the grace of God, we, Alexander 11., Emperor and Au- 
tocrat of all the Russias, King of Poland, &c., 

We make known to all our faithful subjects: 

In his impenetrable ways, it has pleased God to strike us 
all with a biow as terrible as it was unexpected. Following 
a brief but serious illness, which, at ita close, was devel- 
oped witn an unheard of rapidity, our much-loved father, 
the Emperor Nicholas Pauloviteh, has departed life this 
the February (March 2.) 

10 language can express our grief, which is the gricf also 
of our faithful subjects. Submitting with resignation to 
the impenetrable views of Divine Providence, we seek con- 
solation but in Him, and wait from Him alone the necessary 
aid to enable us to sustain the burden which it has pleased 
him to impose upon us. Even as the much-loved father 
whom we mourn consecrated all his efforts, every moment 
of his life, to the labours and to the cares called for by the 
well-being of his subjects, we, at this hour so painful, but 
also so grave and so solemn, in ascending our hereditar 
throne of the empire of Kussia, of the kingdom of Poland, 
and of the grand duchy of Finland, which are inseparable, 
take, in the face of the invisible God always surrounding 
us, the sacred pledge, never to have any other end but the 
prosperity of our country. 

May Providence, who has called us to this high mission, 
so aid us that, guided and protected by him, we may be 
able t strengthen Russia in the highest degree of power 
and glory; that by us may be accomplished the views and 
the desires of our eetetens predecessors, Peter, Catherine, 
Alexander the much-loved, and our august father of im- 
perishable memory. 

By their well proved zeal, by their prayers ardently 
united with ours before the altars of the Most High, our 
dear subjects will come to our aid. We invite them to do so, 
commanding them to take, at the same time, the oath of 
fidelity to us and to our beir, his Imperial Highness the 
Czarewitch Grand Duke Nicholas Alexandrovitch. 

Given at St. Petersburg the 18th day of the month of Feb- 
ruary, (March 2) of the year of grace 1855, and the first of 


our 
(Signed) ALEXANDER. 


The following is the Manifesto of Alexander 
+ to his army, dated St. Petersburg, March 


Valiant warriors! Faithful defenders of Church, Throne, 
and Country! It has pleased Almighty God to visit us with 
the most painful and grievous loss. We have all lost our 
common father and benefa.tor. In the midst of his un- 
wearied care for Russia’s prosperity, and the glory of the 
Russian arms, the Emperor Nicholas Paulovitch, my most 
blessed father, has departed to eternal life. 

His last words were :—“ I thank the glorious loyal guard, 
who, in 1825, saved Russia, and I also thank the brave army 
and fleet, and I pray God to maintain the courage and spirits 
by which they have distinguished themselves under me. So 
long as this spirit remains upheld, Russia’s tranquillity is 
secured both within and without. and woe to her enemies! 
I loved my troops as my own children, and strove as much 
as I could to improve their condition. If I was not entirely 
suceessful in that respect, it was from no want of will, bnt 

use I was unable to devise anything better, or to do 

more.” May these ever memorable words remain preserved 
in your hearts as a proof of his sincere love for you, which 
I share to the largest extent, and let them be a pledge of 
your devotion for me and Kussia. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER, 

A postscript presents to the Guards the uni- 
form worn-by the deceased Emperor, and di- 
rects them to retain on their accoutrements the 
initial of Nicholas. The manifesto concludes, 
‘May the sacred memory of Nicholas survive 
in our ranks as a terror to the foe, the glory of 
one The manifesto is conside war- 
ike. 

Various reports are in circulation, pur- 
rting to be the last words of the Emperor 
icholas. According to English accounts, 

Nicholas, when addressing Alexander, advised 
him to make e, even at the loss of Russian 
influence in the Black Sea—that he, Nicholas, 
would take the pepeoeen as he had not 
believed in the possibility of the Anglo-French 
alliance, and that Alexander’s constant effort 
should be to detach France from England, and 
unite Russia with Austria and Prussia. Nicho- 
las then added that perhaps his pride had been 
excessive, and that God had humbled him there- 
for. This story, however, is considered a 

cryphal. Russian accounts say that Nicholas 
passed the last hours of his life in obtaining 
the consolations of religion. Having bid adieu 
to all the members of his family, individually, 
he said to the Empress, “Tell your brother 
Fritz, King of Prussia, to adhere to Russia, 
and never forget his father’s policy.” He then 
tovuk leave of Counts Orloff, Do gorouki, and 
Arlenburg, also of some of the favourite grena- 
diers of the household, and personal attend- 
ants. All except his family having retired, he 
asked the Empress to — the Lord’s Prayer. 
At the words, “‘ Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,” Nicholas responded fervently, 
“Alway,” “Alway,” “Alway.” Soon after- 
ward he added, “I hope God will open for me 
hisarms.” THe then became partially insensi- 
ble for two hours. At noon he said something 
about a m to a dear friend not named, 
and something of Alexander and the garrison 
at Sebastopol. A few minutes afterward he 
drew adeep sigh, and expired. The body was 
exposed, face uncovered, in the chapel lear- 
dente, until the 16th of March, when it was 
buried with the usual imperial solemnities. 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia has issued circulars to her diplo- 

matic and consular agents, stating that there 


is reason to believe that the negotiations now 
in progress will terminate in the restoration of 
peace. Prussia has refused to accede to the 
treaty of the Allies, and will, therefore, not be 
permitted to participate in the Vienna Confer- 
ence. 


AUSTRALIA. 

The dates from Melbourne are to the 9th of 
January. The riot at the Ballarat diggings 
had ceased. There had been no out- 
breaks. Those who had taken up arms against 
the Government were the lower class of dig- 
gers. The Melbourne Morning Herald, of De- 
cember 11th, from Bal- 
larat, to Decem 10th. The examination 
of the prisoners made during the recent dis- 
order, had been continued for several days, 
and numbers had been released, others had 
been committed—a few for high treason, and 
some for sedition. Among the latter, Mr. 
Seehamp of the Bendigo Times. On the 9th, 
martial law gave place to the original civil 
government, 


MARRIED 


At Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, on the 8th ult., by 
the Rev. C. Huntington, Mr. Jonn Taycor to Miss 
Susan ali of Ellicott’s Mills. 

On the 22d ult., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, Mr. 
Wiriram P. to Mies Ecten McFappen. 
Also, on the 29th ult., Mr. Josgen McCu tty to Miss 
McCormick, all of Philadelphia. 

In Burlington, on Thursday evening, 29th ult., by 
the Rev. Reck Harbaugh, Mr. Samvex Este.ow 
to Mrs, Joanna Ricnaxpson, all of Burlington, New 
Jersey. 

On the 7th ult., by the Rev. Thomas Love, Mr. 
Tuomas to Miss Susan D. Anmstnono. A 
on the 29th ult., Mr. Lewrs McE.wee to Miss 
Maroarer Dixon. 

At Newburgh, New York, on the 27th ult., by 
the Rev. John Johnston, D. D., the Rev. Exsenezer 
Howarp Ssowpen of Wyoming Valley, Pennsy!va- 
nia, to Miss Canotineg Apams of Newburgh. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. R. F. Sample, Mr. P. 
J. to Mies ALEXanpeR, all of Mer- 
cer, Pennsylvania. 

By the Rev. John Wallace of Pequea, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 4th ult., Mr. Samugt Hoover of Lea- 
cock, to Miss Catneaine Beaner of Paradise, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. On the 25th ult., 
Mr. ABRAHAM Mast to Miss Saran, daughter of 
Joun Myers, Esq., all of Salisbury, Lancater coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania; also, Mr. Isatan MiLver to Miss 
Jutta Ans Buaxno.tper, both of Leacock, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania; also, Mr. Danrec M. 
Tuomas of Leacock, to Mies Maaia Bear of Earl, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. On the 20th ult., 
Mr. Orromer 8. Ecxert to Miss Barnsara, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Cuntstian Easy, all of Leacock, Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania. On the 22d ult., Mr. 
Samuet Worst to Miss Nancy, daughter of Mr. 
Joun Kuarrz, all of Salisbury, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. And on the 25th ult., Mr. Heway 
Larreaty to Miss Catuerine Bowman, both of 
Salisbury, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Salem, New Jersey, on the 19th ult., 
after a lingering illness, HARRIET, daughter of 
CATHERINE STRETCH, in the 16th year of her 
age. 

Died, atthe residence of her son, in Philadelphia, 
on Thursday evening the 29th uilt., Mrs. ANN, 
wife of the late BENJAMIN MAYO, Esq., io the 
72d year of her age. 

Died, on Monday, 26th ult., of scarlet fever, EL- 
LEN, aged seven years, daughter of JAMES and 
HELENA DE WITT CHAMBERS of New York. 


Died, on the 20th ult, after a few days severe 
illnes, in New Castle county, Delaware, Mrs. MAR- 
GARET KLAIR, wife of Frederick Klair, supposed 
to be sixty-nine years of age. Sudden and fatal 
was the stroke she received from the hand of death. 
She was, during the few days she lingered on the 
verge of time, incapable of conversing with her rela- 
tives and friends. She had long been a consistent 
follower of the meek and lowly Saviour. His name 
she pronounced distinctly, when she could hardly ut- 
ter anything else. Habitually prepared for her 
change, her mourning relatives have no reason to 
doubt that she is now enjoying the blessing pro- 
nounced by the Spirit on those ** who die in the 
Lord .??>—Communicated. 


Died, in Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, on the 22d 
ult., JAMES MERCER, son of the Rev. JOHN 
and PENELOPE DORRANCE, aged 18 years and 
7 months. He was taken sick towards the close of 
his junior year in College; but not regarding his 
disease as serious, and anxious to stand his exami- 
nation, he persevered in his studies, though greatl 
debilitated, until the end of the session. A cota 
soon gave premonitory evidence of the consump- 
tion. He returnedhome. Neither he nor his friends 
apprehended, at that time, a fatal result. He turned 
his thoughts to the great Physician; and while at 
the Water Cure, Clifton, New York, with flattering 
prospects of improving health, he embraced Jesus 
Christ as the end of the law for righteousness, and 
had great peace in believing on the only begotten 
Son of God. He, with another brother, who had 
just completed his senior year in College, and was 
also sick, made a profession of faith in the Lord 
Jesus before a deeply interested congregation in 
their father’s church, at the same time. He left the 
communion table, no more to enter a temple made 
with hands. Though he lived for several months 
afterwards, he died suddenly, and unexpectedly to 
all except himself. He was conscious to the last; 
and bore decided testimony that God gave dying as 
well as living grace. It would be interesting to re- 
cord his exercises and conversation; but al] only 
confirmed the unbroken attestations of the blood- 
bought and blood-washed, set forth in his dying and 
almost his last worda, 

** Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.’ 

Peacefully, calmly, without a groan, a gasp, a strug- 
gle, he breathed hie last. He wasa youth of many 
fine traits of character. Truthful, confiding, modest, 
ee and talented, he bid fair to shine in love 
and goodness among men. But the Master loved 
him, had need of him, sent for him, and has re- 
moved him to that world where the followers of the 
Lamb shone brightly in the holiness and service of 
God. Let every parent praise the Lamb that was 
slain, for taking one more child of the baptismal 
covenant home to glory. T. P. H. 


Died, February 7th, in Salisbury, North Carolina, 
of pneumonia, Mr. MAXWELL CHAMBERS, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. The death of this 
remarkable man, though advanced in life, made an 
uncommon impression upon the community in which 
he lived, leaving a vacuum which cannot soon be 
filled. He was one of the oldest citizens, venerated 
by all who knew him, and loved by his friends with 
a feeling that approached devotion. This being his 
native place, his history is entwined with its growth 
in business, and intimately connected with its best 
interest in moral attainments. While young he lost 
his parents, and was left an orphan without means; 
but from strict attention to business, and a foresight 
of men and things, he amassed a large estate, 
amounting to something like half a million of dol- 
lars. Nor does it appear that he ever resorted to 
any means for this accumulation but those sanc- 
tioned and practiced by the just and upright. He 
was never known to waste anything on the follies of 
the world. Nor was his economy of that type that ap- 
proaches to penuriousness; his hand was ever open to 
supply the wante of the poor, or to administer to the 
comfort of his servants. As a gentleman and Chris- 
tian, he possessed many laudable traits, which are 
seldom found to cluster so harmoniously and numer- 
ously in any one man. Inflexibly just among his 
fellow-men, scrupulously truthful for truth’s sake, 
devoted to his friends, always modest in his deport- 
ment, respectful and polite to all men, even his ene- 
mies, scorning exaggeration wherever seen, repress- 
ing insubordination in the young, a general favour- 
ite of the little children, plain in hie dress, a de- 
voted husband. Seldom was he thrown off his 
guard, evenin the most trying circumstances; his 
was a firmness that stood unshaken amidst the strife 
and collisions of public opinion or worldly maxims. 
He was devotedly attached to the Presbyterian 
Church. His own language a short time before his 
death, was, **My hope and trust is in the merits, 
atonement, and intercession of my blessed Saviour 
for salvation through grace, and gracealone.”? The 
last two years of his life he devoted to setting his 
house in order, though in his usual health; his 
mind was more in spiritual things, and less in the 
world. As evidence of this, he purchased a desira- 
ble house and Jot for a parsonage, to render his pas- 
tor more comfortable; built a lecture-room, and 
procured an iron railing to enclose the church 
grounds, out of his own means, and unsolicited. A 
single week has not passed for years that he did not 
show tokens of regard to his pastor, by sending 
some useful present, and often in the most princely 
way. About two years ago he endowed a profes- 
sorship in Davidson Cuollege, by a donation of 
$20,000. But his will, after his death, discloses 
more still fully his love fur the cause of Christ, in his 
liberal bestowments oo the Church and Christian 
education. After providing fur his relations, and 
leaving them a competency, even to the most dis- 
tant, he reserved the larger part of his estate for 
the above-named College, thus placing it at once 
among the most liberally endowed institutions in 
our country. The Presbyterian Church in Salis- 
bury also shared largely in his bountiful bequests. 
He was sick but a few days,and died in peace. 
‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do follow 
them.’’—Communicated. 


ARLAND & LESTER—Commission Merchants 
and Forwarding Agents. Office and Ware- 
rooms, 39 Bollingbrook street, Petersburgh, Vir- 
ginia ; and near South Side Wharf, City Point, Vir- 
ginia. ap 7—3t* 


ULTUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabethtown, New Jersey.—The Sum- 


mer Session wil] commence op the first Monday in 

May. Pupils are prepared for College or business 

pursuits. Circulars can be obtained at this office. 
7—5t 
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HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1854.—By Rev. 
Stuart Robinson. Re-printed (after a careful 
revision by its author), from the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Review. Justice to the author, as well as a 
proper regard for the true interest of the Boards of 
our Church, demand the extensive circulation of 
this article. It will make a pamphlet of thirty-two 
» and it will be sent to any part of the United 
neens free of postage, on the following terms: 
Single copy, 12; cents; ten copies, $1; twenty- 
five copies, $2. Payment can be made with post 
office stamps, or with smal! bank notes. 
Just published, and for sale by 
JOSEPH M. WILSON, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
Southwest corner of Ninth and Arch streets, 
ap 7—It Philadelphia. 


NOTICES. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS,—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missiond of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday next, 
Sth instant, at foer ovciock, P. M., at the Mission 
Rooms, No. 265 Chestact street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mirommuz, Recording Secretary. 


MISSIONARY VISITATION.—The Rev. James 
L. Mackey, returned Missionary from Coriseo, Afti- 
ca, is expected to visit, on the second Sabbath (8th) 
of April, Lower Brandywine and Red Clay Creek 
churches. 


CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR 8SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The Sunday-school Teach- 
ere? Menthly Concert of Prayer will be held on 
Monday evening next, the 9th inet., at half-past 
seven o'clock. For the convenience of the Teach- 
ers two meetings will be held: one in the Calvary 
Church, on Locust street above Fifteenth, Philadel- 
phia, and another in the Dutch Reformed Church, at 
the North-west corner of Spring Garden and Seventh 
streets, Philadelphia. 


WESTMINSTER CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler will preach in Westminster 
Church, Twenty-Second street, between Sixth aod 
Seventh Avenues, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
Sth inst., at half-past three o’clock, afternoon; 
and the Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., in the evening 
at half-past seven o’clock. Services in the morning 
at half-past ten o’clock, 


SABBATH EVENINGS IN RUTGERS STREET 
CHURCH, NEW YORK.—The Youth’s Missionary 
Association, composed of the Sunday-schouls of this 
church, will hold their Nineteenth Anniversary to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 8th inst., at half-past 
seven o’clock. Exercises to consist in the annual 
report, singing by the children, and addresses. 


CHURCH AT HOLMESBURGH.—DEDICA- 
TION.—The new Presbyterian Church edifice in 
Hoilmesburgh, Philadelphia, will be dedicated to the 
worship of God, on Wednesday the 18th inst. Ser- 
vices will be held in the afternoon at half-past three 
o’clock, and in the evening at half past seven. Prof. 
William Henry Green of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and others, will preach on the occasion. 
At the close of each service, contributions in aid of 
the church will be thankfully received. Persons 
from the city desirous of attending, may reach Ta- 
cony by the John Stevens, which leaves Walnut 
street wharf at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
at half-past two o’clock in the aiternoon, where 
stages will be waiting the arrival of passengers at 
Tacony. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of North River stands 


adjourned to meet at Matteawan, New York, on 
Tuesday the 26th inst., at three o’clock, P.M. The 
annual collections for the Commissioners’ and Con- 
tingent Funds of the Assembly, and the statistical 
accounts of the churches, will be required. 


The Presbytery of New Brunswick will 
hold its regular spring meeting in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Cranberry, on the fourth Tuesday 
of April, ateleven o’clock, A. M. 

A. D. Wuire, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West J ersey stands ad- 


journed to mevt in Salem on the third Tuesday of 


April (the 17th), at three o’clock, P. M.; and will 
there call for the Sessional Records, and the col- 
lections for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 
Funds. 

The Presbytery of Raritan stands ad- 
journed to meet in Frenchtown on the third Tues- 
day of April (17th), at eleven o’clock, A. M., the 
opening sermon to be preached by the Rev. Benja- 
min Carrell, Moderator. 

P. O. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will 
hold its next stated meeting in the Lycoming Centre 
Church, on the third Tuusday (the 17th) of April, at 
eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, Statisti- 
cal Reports, and contributions to the Commission- 
ers’ and Coatingent Funds, wil! be called for. 

Isaac Gaiea, Slated Clerk, 


The Presbytery ‘of Elizabethtown will 


hold its next stated meeting in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Rahway, New Jersey, on the third 
Tuesday (17th) of April, at three o’clock, P. M. 
Statistical Reports and the yearly assessment for 
Presbyterial expenses will be called for. 

J. T. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on the fourth Tuesday of April (24th) at 
hall-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

T. S. Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia 
will hold its next stated meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church at Holmesburgh, on the third Tuesday (17th) 
of April, at half-past three o’clock, P. M. 

Jacos Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Newton will meet in 
Philipsburgh, New Jersey, on Tuesday the 17th of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and contributions for Commia- 
sioners’ expenses, will be called for. 

Henry Reeves, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Passaic will hold its 
next stated meeting in the church of Connecticut 
Farms, on the third Tuesday of April (17th), at 3 
o’ciock, P. M. Statistical Reports and contribu- 
tions to the Presbyterial Fund will be called for. 

Wa. H. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its 
spring session in the Presbyterian Church in An- 
napolis, on the second Tuesday (10th) of April, at 
half-past seven o’clock, P.M. The clerks of ses- 
sions are earnestly requested to have their annual 
report to Presbytery ready to present at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

R. C. Garperairu, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will 
meet in the Scotch Church in Fourteenth street, on 
Tuesday, April 17th, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M. The meeting will be opened with a sermon 
by the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, or his alternate, 
Rev. Wilson Phraner. It is particularly requested 
that Statistical Reports and collections for the 
Commissioners and Contingent Funds, be handed ia 
atthe commencement of the sessions. 

D. M. Hacuspway, Stated Clerk, 


The regular spring meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Bedford will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Yorktown, on the 17th of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. At this meeting, Statistical Reports from the 
churches, and the collections for our different 
Boards, and for the Commissioners and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, will be called for. 

Wittiam Patterson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold 
ites stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of 
McVeytown, on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. Statistical Reports 
will be called for. 

Ropert Hamitt, Stated Clerk. 


Greenbrier Presbytery will meet in Ka- 
nawha Salines, on the 19th of April, at tl o’clock, 
A. M. Janes M. Baown, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its 
next regular meeting in the Silver’s Spring Church, 
on the second Tuesday (the 10th) of April, at eleven 


o’clock, A. M. 
James F. Kennepy, Stated Clerk. 
The Presbytery of Winchester will hold 


its next regular meeting at Martinsburgh, Virginia, 
on the third Wednesday (the 18th) of April, at half- 


past seven o’cluck, P. M. 
J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of St. Clairsville will 
meet in Cadiz, Uhio, on the third Tuesday of April 
next, at eleven o’clock, A.M. Sessional Records, 
Statistical Reports, and Congregational Settlements, 
will be called for. 

James Kear, Slated Clerk. 

The Presbytery of Washington will meet 
in the Fourth Church of Wheeling, Virginia, on the 
third Tuesday (17th day) of April, at two o’clock, 
P.M. Sessiona! Records, Statistical Reports, Proofs 
of Settlement with pastors and supplies, Commis- 
sioners’ and Contingent Fuads, and Narratives of 
the State of Religion, must be presented by the 
sessions. Each minister and congregation will be 
called upon to state what they have done for each 
of the Boards, and also in regard to the matter of 
‘* ministerial support.’? Reports will be expected 
from licentiates and candidates. 

Cyaus Dicxson, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Williamsburgh, 
Long Island, (Rev. John D. Wells’), corner of Fifth 
and South Third streets, on Monday the 16th day of 
April, at half-past seven o’clock, P.M. Statistical 
Reports are to be presented. Collections will be 
required for the Commissioners’ and Contingent 
Funds of the General Assembly, and for the Contin- 
-_ Fund of Presbytery. It is enjoined by the 

resbytery, on every church session, to cause their 
Statistical Reports complete, together with the 
above collections, to be presented to the Stated 
Clerk, on the morning after the opening of Presby- 
tery. M. Karas, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet at 
Red Clay Creek Church, Delaware, on the second 
Tuesday (10th) of April, at eleven o’clock, A. M., 
and will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. A. 
A. Hodge. The church sessions are particularly re- 

vested to send ap their Records, their Statistical 
Renes, and their contributions to the Commis 
sioners and Contingent Funds, 
Roseat P. DuBors, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Donegal will hold its 
next stated meeting in the Presbyterian Church of 
Strasburgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, April 10th, 
at eleven o’clock, A.M. Members will please ob- 
serve the change in the day of the meeting, 
the third to the secand Tuesday of A : 

Joun Fanquman, Clerk. 


ATE PUBLICATIONS, — Visite to 
L Cole¥rities. B. Sprague, D. 


morning and evening. sled from Jenks, 


Biwhe: the Rev. F. W. D., 
author of Blijah the Tishhite’ With 
tory Remarks, by the Rev, Edward 


conte. 
Private P for Motning and Evening. '@0'sts. 
Olney In three Pate. I. Da Tore 


the Progress aad of 
cents. 
Gilead. By the Rev. W. K. Tweedie, 
Good Tidings of Great Joy. 12 cents plein, 90 
cents gilt. 
The Shepherd of Ierael; or, Faithfel is he that 


calleth you.” 129 cents plain, 20 cents gilt. 
Wonders of Redeeming Love. 13 cents plain, 
20 cents gilt. 


Bible Readings. By the Rev. J. Smith. 12 cents 
ords in Season for Young Disciples. 
plain, 20 cente gilt. 
Burrowes’ Commentary on Solomon’s Song. $1 


God Sovereign and Man Free; or, the Doctrine 
of Divine Foreordination and Man's Free Agency. 
By N. L. Rice, D.D. 50 cents. 

NEW JUVENILES. 

Ashton Cottage; or, The True Faith, A Sunde 
Tale. 60 cents. 

Tales of the Boyhood of Great Painters. Trane- 
lated from the Freoch. By Jervie, 90 conte. 

Hope Campbell; or, Kaow Thyself. By Cousia 
Kate. 75 cenis. 


Pretty Littie Stories for Pretty Little People. 380 | 


cents, 
WILLIAM &. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. street, above Siath, Philadel 
ap 7—3t 


W ACADEMY, WESTCHES- 
TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Wiiiam F. Wreas, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ere. The scholastic year ie divided into two ses- 
sions of full five months each, commencing c- 
tively on the firet days of May and November. Pu- 
pile received at any time, cod charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 
Teams—8100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging. &c., and tuition. Without the classies $956, 
in advance, Extras: Music (Piano, Violia, Gyitar, 
&c.), Drawing. Painting, and Modern Languages, 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadetphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadelphia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Ratiroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


sy/vania.—The Summer Session of this In- 
stitution will commence on the Ist of May next, ead 
continue five months. The number of pupile ie 
limited, so that each one may receive proper atton- 
tion. The Institute is a family School, designed to 
secure the comforts and ameliorating influences of 
a well regulated Christian home, as well ae the ad- 
vantage of thorough educational training. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of 
a liberal English and classical! education, Instrec- 
tion is also given to those who desire it in French, 
Spanish, aud German. Pupile may be prepared, 
according to the wishes of their parents, lor Cullege 
or for practical businesa pursuits. 

Terms—$75 per Session. 

For Circulars, apply to Smith & English, 36 North 
Sizth street; Lindsay & Blakistoo, 25 South Sisth 
street, Philadelphia; or address 

Rev. GEO. DERING WOLFF, A. M., Principal, 
ap 7—4t Norristown, Pennsyi vania. 


ANTED—By the Ist of May next, an expe- 
rienced Assistant Teacher, to teach the 
higher branches of the English and Mathema ical 
departments in a jong established Academy The 
applicant will please state particulars as to age, 
how long he has been teaching, and whether he in- 
tends making teaching his profession. Must be a 
communicantin an evangelical Protestant Church— 
a Presbyterian preferred. 

Wanted also, a voung Gentleman, to assist in the 
lower of the above branches, who is desirous of ad- 
vancing in the Classical or MoJern Languages, and 
who would consider tuition in these, and board, 
&c., as a part of the salary. Address immediately, 

** Boz No. 4,"* 
Post Office, 


ap 7—3t Westchester, Pennsylvania. 


OUNTAIN FEMALE SEMINARY—Birming- 
ham, Huntingdon county, Peansylvania, on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, occupies one of the most 
desirable locations in the State, It is so easy of ac- 
cess, retired, healthful, and surrounded with such 
romantic mountain scenery, that no one who wishes 
to learn, could find an Institution more favourably 
situated. Experienced teachers, who are groduates 
of Troy and Mount Holyoke Seminaries, are em- 
ployed in this Institution, and no pains will be 
spared to sustain its growing reputation. The sum- 
mer term commences the last Tuesday in April, and 
continues five months. Charges to date from the 
time of entering, and no deductions made for ab- 
sence, except in case of sickness. Pupils from 
abroad are expected to board in the Seminary Build- 
ing, with the Principal, who gives his entire atten- 
tion to their interest and advancement. 
Teans—Boarding, tuition, and furnished 
r term, $60. Latin, German, French, Painting, 
rawing, and Music (instrumental), extra. , 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
—Blairstown, Warren county, New Jersey. 
—J. HENRY JOHNSON, A. M., Pri L— 
This Institution is situated in a high and healthful 
region, abounding in picturesque scenery. It isac- 
ceasible either by the Morris and Eseex, or by the 
Belvidere Delaware Railroad, to points which cone 
nect by a short stage ride with the village. The 
buildings connected with the lnstitution are com- 
modious and well adapted to the comfort and con- 
venience of the pupils. Thie Academy is under the 
care of the Presbytery of Newton, and is essentially 
religious in ite character, aod will, with the biessing 
of God, prove a nursery of piety. The advantages 
here enjoyed are of a high order. The Principal, 
assisted by competent teachers, devotes hie whole 
time to the interests of his pupils. There will be 
two sessions in a year, of twenty-two weeks each. 
The Summer Term commences May 9th. Tuition 
in the Classics, Mathematics, and English, together 
with board and washing, $70 per Session. French, 
Music, and Drawing, extra. ap 7—3t* 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—The Subscriber has resumed 
his School at the Rooms, Southwest corner of 
Twelfth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia. Appli- 
cations to be made from pine o’clock, A. M., to 
half-past one o’clock, P.M. Saturdays excepted. 
Residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, be- 
low Vine, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—2.* WILLIAM R. McADAM, 


peels TEACHER WANTED.—A young lady, 

well qualified to give instruction in all the Eng- 
lish branches and needle-work, is wanted to take 
charge of a small Seminary in a thriving village 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. A Presbyteriaa 
preferred. For further particulars address 

L.,** 

ap 7—3t Ickesburgh, Perry county, Penasylvania, 


USCARORA ACADEMY —The Summer 
sion of this long established Institution wil] 
commence on the Ist of May next. Every facility 
is afforded to young men preparing either for bus 
ness or the higher classes in College. Our loca- 
tion is in the country, eight miles from the Miffiis 
and six miles from the Perryville station of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, connecting Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh; and it iea fact, that ought to commend 
itself to every well-wisher of youth, that. whilst the 
religious influences and exercises of the Lustitutiog 
are all that the most anzious parent could desire, 
there are no distractions from quiet study, and few 
or no temptations to idleness, vice, or dresipation. 
Our aim is to surround those placed under our care, 
as far as practicable, with the influences aad re- 
strictions of a well-reguiated Christian 
impart manly and voble motives fur action, ae well 
as earnesiness in preparing fur the solema realities 
of life ; and we desire no young man’s presence here, 
who is not willing to become the subject of « mild 
but uncompromising discipline of mind, moreis, en 
manners. Pious young men are especially wvited 
to consider the advantages here afforded; 
Teans—$55 per session (vf Sve months), payable 
quarterly, strictly in advance. Light, fuel, and sta- 
tionery extra. No deduction for a @, exceptia 
For further particulars address (post-pa 
J. H. SHUMAKER, Prinetpal. 
Academia, Juniata county, Penasyivesia, 
ap 7—4t 


D* TYNG’S NEW BOUK.—The Rich Kinsman ; 
The History of Ruth the Moabiuess. By Sie- 
hen H. Tyng, D. D. 
Ina nineteen Lectures, the author has 
amplified and illustrated one of the most attractive 
narratives which has ever been penned. - Hie forts 
lies in this very style of scriptural iliestrating, and 
we need not say that he has succeeded ia eliciting 
aod presenting, in @ very attracuive manner, the im- 
portant lessons taught by this portioa of Scriptare, 
As the Lectures were written and delivered with a 
particular view to the instructioa of the younger 
members of his flock, it is to be hoped that will 
find many readers among that interesting class sise 
where.—Presbyterian. 
The Rich Kinamaa is the title of a neat rolame of 
Lectures on the Book of Ruth, by the Rev. Dr, 
Tyng. The Lectures were designed for the instrue 
tion of the young, and those aspects of pisty, gea- 
tleness, fidelity, and blessing which pertained to the 
Moabites, are specially dwelt epon in the hight of 
examples for youthful admiration ymitadon. 
The earnest feeling, direct address, and clear 
thought which distinguish Dr. Tyog’# palpit efforts, 
are hére finely displayed. It is an attractive work 
as to its sabject, and ve and fercible ia re- 
spect to its treatmeat-— 
Just publish 


ed b | 
ARTER & BROTH 
Ne. 285 Broadway, New York. 


pY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
» gro? 


tre 


st 


LMWOOD INSTITUTE —Norristown, Penn. 


T BYTERIA 7 
THE PRE RIAN. bE 
3 Book of Family Wership, or Helpe te Devotion. 
vind to. fn that: second port: " tensive factory at the town of Progress, 
of thie craft has been received mouth of the Rancocas Creek, New Jersey, Memoirs of the Literary Life and Correspundence 
4 Per was blown down, on the 2d inst, during the of the Countess of Blessington. By R.R. Madden. 
gale, and twenty-five workmen, engaged in the In two vols. $3. 
manufacture of glass, were buried beneath the 
ruins. At the dates from the scene of 
the disaster, eight dead bodies had been taken 
’ bere Captain | pade. friends. wit : from the ruins, and several others were se 
left Spanish, Portaguest riously injured. 
Tench Dibles,, Lemaments, and tract Jamaica.—The Chinese Coolies imported 
| 280 Of). Ramee jis. = and the into Jamaica, to serve as cheap plantation la- 
oor’ Bragiliain jets” The Allen Gardi- bourers, in place of the freed negroes, are 
t 00 the 30th December, wandering about the Island begging alms of 
tow Balk Islands. The report the inhabitants. Lately of them have 
e ‘heal been arrested as vagrants, sent to prison, 
health and comfort of or set to working in the streets. Resolations 
| On Kirro.—We (Scottish Press) ture, declaring that the depressed condition of 
sro-glad, to. learn. that arrangements have 
— 
subscription, for the benefit of Dr. Kitto’s | 
11. Christ 
1V. Christian Tithes. T6mo. cents, 
Vv. A Lamb from the Flock. 18m0. 25 costs. 
Vi. Recolisctiong Bngiend. 16ma. 


poe 


understand the wants of the young 
| department of instruction. It is 


- 


vues 'Courtrtss or By R. R. 

Madden, M.R.1. A. New York, 1855, Harper 
_ & Brothers. Two volumes. 12mo, pp. 547, 599. 
The rare beauty, sprightly talents, and fasci- 
nating manners of this gifted Irish celebrity, ren- 


Jeurteenth year, to « man she detested, from 
whom. she received hard treatment, aud was at last 
sepatated, and united a second time at twenty-eight, 
in the exuberance of her varied cherms, to an ex- 
travagant and ostentatious noblemen, who surround- 
o@ her with every indulgence and princely splendour, 
she h&d « taste of both the bitter and the sweets of life. 
Idolized by men of genius, rank, and fashion, and 
intoxjcated by ber dezzling career, she lived and died 
a woman of the world. The memoir is from the 
pen of one who was her intimate - friend for twenty- 
severy years. Although to put the ‘best 

‘fon’ her character, he still leaves suspicious 

i. In addition to the persona! matter more imme- 
diately connected with the easy and ambitious Coun- 
tess, the work is interesting on account of the vari- 
ous of persons of fame, and as afford- 
ing an insight into the manners and morals of fash- 
jonable society in England and on the continent. 
Its ‘revelations will gratify the curious, and should 
teach salutary lessons as to the emptiness and vanity 
of a life of worldliness and pleasure. 


Sions or Tax Tims; or, Present, Past, and Fu- 
ture. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. 
8. E, Philadelphia, 1855, Lindsay & Blakision, 

__.12mo, pp. 288. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr. Cumming’s 
views of prophecy, no one can doubt the sincerity 
with which he holds and advocates them. He is 
willing to stake his judgment, discretion, end, to 
some extent, reputation, on the issue. He boldly 
announces as at hand within so short a period, that, 
humanly speaking, both himself and the public must 
live to attest his reliability as an interpreter uf pro- 
phecy, ‘the great results to which the Church, in 


all ages, haw been looking forward. He pats 
forth his @pinions too, so plausibly, and, with 
the skill of an advocate brings every 


possible movement and fact, small and great, 


and carélessness will remain to the last. We do not 

concur in his opinions; but it is impossible to read 

his apeculations without the deepest interest. From 
first to last his beart is in the subject, and from its 
fulness he speaks with power and eloquence. 

Tax Lire; or, Precepts and Prescriptions- 
for Christian Living. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D. D., F. R. 8. E. Boston, 1855. John P. 
Jewett & Co. 12mo, pp. 279. 

Another velume from the same prolific pen with 


quence, but has to do with the every-day conduct 
and experience of the Christian. True piety is set 
forth in its manifold relations, pervading the whole 
man, elevating him above the petty concerns of the 


‘ worldling, inspiring him with new and heavenly 


principles, stimulating him to works of beneficence, 
encouraging him in despondency, sustaining him in 
trouble, and cheering him with hopes of everlasting 


glory. It is a delightful volume, full of edifying in- . 
experimental re- 


struction, incentives to duty, and 
ligion. 


Moraine Reapines on the Old Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F.R. 
8. E. Boston, 1855, John P. Jewett & Co. pp. 
347. 

This volume, which is devoted to Leviticus, con- 
tinues the series of which Genesis and Exodus have 
already appeared. The author is accustomed to 
comment upon the portion of Scripture read in his 
Sabbath morning services, and these expositions, 
taken down at the time by a stenographer, form the 
inaterial of the present series. His lucid expositions 
of Scripture, richness of thought, variety and apt- 
ness of illustration, and the glow and affluence of 
languege, render them highly attractive and edify- 
ing. They are peculiarly valuable as elucidating 
a difficult, but precious and too much neglected 
portion of the Scriptures; although we by no means 
uniformly approve his exegesis. As a complement to 
the Readings, a very admirable course of Sermons on 
“The Great Sacrifice; or, the Gospel according to 
Leviticus,” is appended. 

Ax Isrropuction ro Practicat Asrrorxoxr, 
with a Collection of Astronomical Tables. By 
Elias Loomis, LL.D., fessor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in the University of the 

_ City of New. York. New York, 1855, Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo, pp. 497. 

” "Lhe rapid progress of the science of Astronomy in 

our country, within the last twenty-five years, has 

rendered necessary a work like the present, designed 
ge a guide and assistant to practical students. The 


suthor has given ample instructions to this end—fur- | 


nishing « minate description of the instruments re- 
in making observations, and instructions as 

the method of employing them, and the computa- 

jons growing out of their use. The work has 
prepared with great labour and research, and 
fills. a plece unoccupied by any previous publi- 
cations. It will be of great service to amateur ob- 
dervérs, practical surveyors, civil engineers, and to 


and satisfactory for all practical purposes. 
aup Maz Fars; or, the Doctrine 


Ges Soveaties 
‘of Divine Foreordination and Man's Free Agency, 


where to draw the boundery line between what is 
withia the scope of human and w 


Nations Conrantn, 
. iw their threefold relations to Wealth, Knowledge, 


By the Rev. Napoleon of 

Paris. With en-latroduction by the Hon. and 

ied the erriptaral rule,“ By their fruits 


Poses 


Thyself, By Cousia 
argaret Cecil,” 


enlarged edition. Philadelphia, P McMu- 

lan. 12mo, pp. 350. 

The growing fame of this gifted poet is exciting 
® New interest in all that he has written. Most of 
the pieces in this volume have become familiar ‘to 
the yr papa well they may, as among them are 
some most exquisite gems in the langnage. 
The suthor, who is but somewhere about thirty 
years of age, is now in Italy, plying his profession 
of puinter for a living. Such a man should be en- 
abled to lay by the pallet, and employ his fine pow- 
ers in pursuits more accordant with his peculiar 
genius. 

Pascticat Lawvscare Gannenine, with refer- 
ence to the Improvement of Rural Residences, 
giving the General Principles of the Art, &c. 
By G. M. Kern. Cincinnati, 1855, Moore, Wil 
stach, Keys & Co. Pp. 328. 

We can most heartily commend whatever tends 
to the cultivation of a taste for horticulture, and 
well arranged rural grounds. This volume, which 
is from the pen of one who has enjoyed am- 
ple opportunities for thoroughly understanding 
the art, gives minute directions as to laying out 
grounds, planting shade-trees, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers, and everything necessary to be known for prac- 
tical purposes. The directions are illustrated with 
a variety of cuts. The circulation and study of 
sach a work cannot fail to resalt in an improvement 
of taste and a refinement of the heart. 


Naturat Goopnuss; or Honour to whom Hon- 
our is Due. Suggestions toward an Appreci- 


ative View of Moral Men, the Philosophy of the 


Present System of Morality, and the relation of 
Natural Virtue to Religion. By the Rev. T. F. 
Randolph Mercein, M.A. New York, 1855, An- 
son D. F. Randolph. 12mo, pp. 286. 

. The author was led by special circumstances to 
turn his attention to the character and claims of that 
large class of persons who, though making no pro- 
fession of religion, maintain a strictly moral outward 
deportment, and manifest many amiable and praise- 
worthy qualities. He regards as faulty, and calcu- 
lated to have an injurious and repulsive effect upon 
such minds, the strong statements as to natural de- 
pravity, usually heard from the pulpit. He does 
not repudiate the doctrine of human depravity, but 
contends that in order to prevent utter despair, and 
save men from hopelessness as to any plan of salva- 


} tion, God did not design that they should know the 


worst of themselves, and that statements which over- 
leap the consciousness of the unconverted fail of their 
effect. He argues, at the same time, the capital defect 
of any morality which does not spring from a heart 
regenerated by the Spirit of God, and of any other 
hope of salvation than that which rests on Christ 
alone. We do not concur in his general views; 
his objections to the strong language used in the pul- 
pit would lie equally against the word of God, and 
no good could come of softening the terms which 
God has put into our mouths as to the condition of 
all men by nature. His system of theology is, pro- 
bably, that of the Armenians. He is an original 
and eloquent writer. 


Tux Dattr Monitor ; being a portion of Scripture, 
an anecdote, and a verse of a hymn, for every day 
in the year. By Rev. John Allen. With an 

- Introduction by E. N. Kirk. Boston, 1855, John 

P. Jewett & Co. 

An excellent little pocket companion. 


Praxx; or the Philosophy of Tricks and Mischief. 
Another of Harper’s beautiful and popular pic- 
torial story books for children. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Putnam’s Monthly for April is rich and racy. 

We presume our New England brethren will hardly 
relish the prominence given to the « Blue Laws” in 
the “ Curiosities of Puritan History.” The article 
on Abbott’s Napoleon is very severe. The reviewer 
says, “ Of all the popular works which have recently 
come from the American press, we believe that Mr. 
-Abbott’s History of Napoleon is one of the least cre- 
ditable as an intellectual production, and one of the 
most exceptionable on moral grounds. He has not 
only pandered to popular prejudices, but has shown 
a singular obtuseness to great moral distinctions.” 
There is some justice in the latter remark ; but as to 
the literary merits of the work, whilst there is 
room for criticism, there are also pages of as good 
writing as even Putnam can furnish. Mr. Abbott 
certainly exhausted his vocabulary of laudation, as 
had English authors their invective ; when the pub- 
lic settles down upon a middle-ground between the 
two, they will probably have reached a just estimate 
of Napoleon. Mr. Putnam gives notice that he has 
disposed of the Magazine to Messrs. Dix & Edwards, 
and that it is to be conducted with an entirely new 
editorial management. 

Harper’s Magazine for April comes out, as usual, 
with fiying colours. Headley’s Narrative of the 
Darien Exploring Expedition is painfully interest- 
ing. This and two other articles are abundantly il- 
lustrated. We again commend the ably conducted 
Editor’s Table. ‘This Magazine is really one of the 
wonders of the age. It amazes one to think of 
the mass of mind reached through its one hundred 
and forty thousand monthly circulation. Its popu- 
larity and success are wholly unprecedented. ‘The 
most renowned and time-honoured amongst the for- 
eign periodicals have never been able to command 
any thing like a tithe of the number of its readers ; 
and as to mechanical execution and cheapness of 
price, they will bear no comparison. Whilst its 
reading matter is not so weighty as is expected 
from publications designed for another class, such as 
the Quarterlies, it is admirably adapted to its pecu- 
liar sphere. We have observed with much satis- 
faction the generally unexceptionable moral tone by 
which it is characterized. 

The Associate Reformed Presbyterian Pulpit for 
March, has a discourse on the Office of Ruling El- 
der, inculcating many just views; and another on 
Man’s Immortality, together with brief essays and 
sketches. 

We have received Dr. Harvey’s second letter, to 
the Rev. Dr. Tyler of East Windsor Seminary, on 
Human Ability and Inability. As we have not seen 
the former publications which have passed between 
these two parties, we can hardly judge of the merits 
of the controve We regret, however, that there 
should have even arisen any ground of suspicion as 
to the thorough soundness of the doctrinal teaching 
at East Windsor, an institution from which we had 
expected much good service in diffusing substantial, 
old-fashioned Calvinism. Judging from the present 
pamphlet, Dr. Harvey has the right-side of the ques- 
tion. 


New Hotel Annanciator. 


Annunciators, for hotels, are now very 
generally used instead of the suite of bells 
which formerly nearly filled the bar-rooms 
of most of our large public-houses. Aside 
from the improvement in appearance, they 
answer a much better purpose than the bells. 
After a bell-wire has been pulled by the oc- 
cupant of the room, the bell will ring for a 
moment, when it will cease to sound, and 
will itself become still, so that it can not be 
answered unless an attendant is present at 
the time to witness it. 

Not so with an annunciator. The wire 

being pulled by the crank or bell-pull in 
the room, the annunciator records the num- 
ber, or brings it to view in such a manner, 
that it may remain permanent till it is ob- 
served, and repl by the attendant at 
the bar. A bell is, of course, rung when- 
ever a number is operated. One bell, how- 
ever, inthe annunciator, serves for all the 
rooms. 
- Those annunciators heretofore used have 
the numbers painted or printed upon small 
number-plates or drops, which are arranged 
on a face-plate, and concealed by a screen 
until operated. 

A new annunciator has been invented by 

ntlemen in Buffilo, New York, which in- 

icates the number of the a : be ‘an- 
swered, by printing it on telegraph paper, 
ond handles it the attendant, so that 
it may be taken by the servant to remind 
him, in case he should forget, or have sev- 
eral rooms to answer at once. an- 
nunciator is only wound ap daily, like a 
clock, and requires little or no other atten- 
tion. The wires which indicate the position 
of the type are selected by machinery ; and 
yet it 1s quite simple in its on, 
and yery easily operated. J. Bale, of the 
above-named place, is the manufacturer. 
Measures eon taken to secure a patent 


| 


for these improvements.— Life Mlustrated. 


When is the Time to Die? 


I asked the giad and happy child, 
Whoee hands were filled with flowers, 

Whose silvery laugh ran free and wild 
Among the vine-wreathed bowers ; 

I crossed her suany path, and cried, 
“ When is the time to die?” 

“Not yet! mot yet!” the child replied, 
And‘swiftly bounded by. 


I asked a maiden: back she threw 
The tresses of her hair; 

Grief’s traces o’er her cheeks I knew, 
Like pearls they glistened there; 

_+A flush passed o’er her lily brow, 

I heard her spirit sigh; 

“ Not now,” she cried, ““O no! not now; 
Youth is no time to die!” 


I asked a mother, as she pressed 
Her first-born in her arms, 
As gently on her tender breast ~ 
She hushed her babe’s alarms; 
In quivering tones her accents came, 
_. Her eyes were dim with tears: 
“My boy his mother’s life must claim 
For many, many years.” 
I questioned one in manhood’s prime, 
Of proud and fearless air; 
His brow was farrowed not by time, 
Or dimmed with woe or care. 
In angry accents he replied, 
And flashed with scorn his eye; 
“Talk not to me of death,” he cried, 
“ For only age should die.” 


I questioned age; for him the tomb 
Had long been all prepared ; 
But death, who withers youth and bloom, 
This man of years had spared. 
Once more his nature’s dying fire 
Flashed high, and thus he cried, 
“Life! only life, is my desire!” 
Then gasped, and groaned, and died. 


I asked a Christian—* Answer thou, 
When is the hour of death?” 

A holy calm was on hi®brow, 
And peaceful was his breath ; 

And sweetly o’er his features stole 
A smile, a light divine ; 

He spake the language of his soul— 
“ My Master’s time is mine!” 


Egypt. 


The railway between Alexandria and 
Cairo, a distance of 130 miles, is now com- 
plete, with the exception of the three bridges 
on the two branches of the Nile and the 
Delta Canal. The communication between 
the two towns may be kept up by the line 
of railroad by crossing the river in boats, 
but it will not be available for traffic and 
passengers until after the bridges are com- 
pleted—five or six months hence. The 
most important bridge is the tubular one 
which crosses the Damietta branch of the 
Nile at Benha, and which is well advanced 
toward completion. 

The native workmen, on the Egyptian 
Railway, are very grossly ill-treated and 


neglected. They are taken away by force’ 


from their villages, conveyed to a distance 
to work, and not only are they not paid, 
but it happens often that not even bread is 

rovided for them, so that they are frequent- 
ly seen eating the thistles by the roadside, 
or clover from the fields to appease their 
hunger. To be prevented from running 
away, they are kept under the strictest 
vigilance, their chiefs are responsible for 
their number, and at night they are closely 
penned together, or huddled into barges 
mocred in the middle of the river. 

At’ Benha, in Lower Egypt, is to be seen 
the large new palace, the favourite residence 
of the late Abbas Pasha, where he breathed his 
last. The day after the death of Abbas, a 
general pilfering of the furniture took place, 
and this went on until not a single article 
was left in the whole building; tapestry was 
torn out of the walls, chandeliers and can- 
delabra wrenched from their fixings, and not 
one fixture has been left; so that, erp 3 
the palace is new, it presents an air of strik- 
ing desolation. The gardens, laid out at an 
immense cost, are quite neglected, and the 
large collections of birds and dogs, of every 
imaginable species, collected from all parts 
of the world at immense prices, were allow- 
ed to die from neglect and starvation; and 
now there is but one doorkeeper to be seen 
where formerly thousands kept the place in 
great animation. 


Archeological Discoveries in the 
idon. 


A correspondent of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce writes an interesting let- 
ter from Beirut, in Syria, descriptive of 
some important archeological discoveries 
which have recently been made in the an- 
cient city of Sidon; and it is believed that 
further investigations will reveal to the eyes 
of the searchers monuments and other relics 
of the past, which, although perhaps not 
equal in magnificence to those of Nineveh, 
will ss greater value in the history of 
letters and the disposal of certain questions 
of archeology. Sidon is thirty miles south 
from Beirut, and contains a population of 
about ten thousand persons. In the winter 
of 1853-4, some Mussulmen who were dig- 
ging for treasures in the old grave-yards of 
the city, uncovered three copper pots, each 
containing eight hundred pieces of gold. 
The whole value of the treasure was about 
$12,000. After this discovery, excavations 
were commenced upon a larger scale, and as 
it has turned out, with more important re- 
sults. The correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce says: 

“On the 19th of January last, some 
men were digging for more hid treasure in 
an ancient cemetery on the plain of Sidon, 
called Mughorat Tubloon, when at the depth 
of about twelve feet below the surface, and 
near the walls of an ancient edifice, they 
uncovered a sarcophagus, upon the lid of 
which there is a long Phoenician inscription. 
The lid is of a blue, black marble, intensely 
hard, and taking a very fine polish. The 
lid is about eight feet long, by four feet 
wide. The upper end is wrought into the 
figure of a female head and shoulders, of 
almost a giant size. The features are 
Egyptian, with large, full, almond shaped 
eyes, the nose flattened, and lips remarka- 
bly thick, and somewhat after the negro 
mould. The whole countenance is smiling, 
agreeable, and expressive, beyond anything 
I have ever seen in the disinterred monu- 
ments of Egypt or Nineveh. The acad 
dress resembles that which appears in 
Egyptian figures, while on each shoulder 
there is the head of some bird—a dove or 
pigeon—and the bosom is covered by what 
appears to be a sort of cape, with a deep 
fringe, as of lace. 

’ Qn the lid below the figure head, is the 
inscription, consisting of twenty-two long 
lines, closely written. The letters are in 
perfect preservation, and can be read with 
the utmost ease and accuracy, and the 
whole forms by far the longest and most 
perfect inscription yet discovered in this 
most ancient language and character. It 
appears to be mainly a genealogical history 
of the person buried in the sarcophagus, 
who, it appears, was a King of Sidon. 
The names of Baal and Ashtoreth, the well- 
known gods of the Sidonians, occur repeat- 
edly in these inscriptions. Some of the 
words are Hebrew, as Melek, king; while 
the forms of .some letters are so much like 
those of the ancient Greek as at once to in- 
dicate the relationship. Letters were in- 
vented by the Phenicians. Here we seem 
to see them dropping from their hands in 
the first casting. I have a copy of the in- 
scription before me, with the figure head 
taken with great accuracy by the pen of a 
young Arab, which could hardly be exceed- 
ed by photography or lithography. I wish 
I could forward it to you to be used in your 

. It was sent to me by a friend in 
Bidon, and is the more valuable from the 
fact that, at present, additional copies can- 
not be taken.”’ 

The insctiption was not perfeotty deci- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ered at last accounts. The: Rev. Mr. 


ompson, an American missionary at Si- 
don, and the Rev. Dr. Smith of Beiru — 
however, translated a large of it wi 
little difficulty, and A, 
plete their work. In the meantime a con- 
troversy had arisen between the English 
and French Consuls at Beirut respecting 
the ownership of the One 


had made a contract with the owner of the | 


land, by which he was entitled to whatever 
he should discover in it; and the workmen 


of the other had discovered the relic withia | 


the claim of the first. Both were extreme 
ly anxious to obtain it at any cost, with the 
intention of sending it to London or Paris; 
and for the purpose of preventing any seri- 
ous trouble, the Turkish Governor of Sidon 
had closed up the ground, and surrounded 
it by a guard of soldiers, while the ques- 
tion of ownership was being decided by the 
Courts 


Mr. Thompson informs me, that in the 
rocess of the. diggings, the men opened 
and elegant rooms cut out of solid 


r 
Ras. one of which he had entered and ex- 


amined, and which could be hardly less 
than thirty feet square by fifteen in height, 
the ornamental work of which was of the 
highest finish. As soon as the lawsuit is 
ended and the ground opened again, I in- 
tend at once to go to Sidon, and obtain by 

rsonal examination all the particulars re- 
ating to this and other recent discoveries 
in the place. When a perfect translation 
of the inscription is made, you may expect 
to receive it. 


South American Indian Dogs, 


A recent traveller in South America, who 
accompanied a number of Jumna Indians on 
a tapir hunt, says that besides the benteld 
their party was composed of most of the 
women and boys of the village, together with 
a score or two of dogs. Of the latter, he 
adds :—“ These dogs were curious creatures 
to look at. A stranger, ignorant of the cus- 
toms of the Jumnas, would have been at 
some loss to account for the peculiarity of 
their colour. Such dogs I have never seen 
before. Some were of a bright scarlet, 
others were yellow, others blue, and some 
mottled with a variety of tints. What could 
it mean? But I knew well enough. The 
dogs were dyed. Yes, it is the custom 
among many tribes of South American In- 
dians to dye not only their own bodies, but 
the hairy coat of their dogs, with brilliant 
colours obtained from vegetable juices, such 
as the red huitoc, the yellow rocoa, and the 
blue of the white indigo. The light gray, 
often white, hair of these animals favours 
the staining process; and the effect pro- 
duced pleases the eye of their savage mas- 
ters. On my eye the effect was strange and 
fantastical. I could not restrain my laugh- 
ter when I first scanned these curs in their 
fanciful coats. Picture to yourself a pack 
of scarlet, and orange, and purple dogs!” 


Curious Facts concerning Dyspepsia. 


The effect of mental disquietude in produ- 
cing this prevalent complaint, is far greater 
than is supposed. It is well known that 
persons in good health, of sound digestive 
organs, who take plenty of exercise, and are 
free from anxiety, may eat almost anything, 
and in quantities which would kill those in 
different circumstances. In reference to this 
point, Dr. Brigham, an English medical 
writer, observes :—‘* We do not find dyspe 
sia prevalent in countries where the people 
do eat most enormously. Travellers in Si- 
beria say that the people there often eat 
forty pounds of food in one day. Admiral 
Seripchoff saw a Siberian eat, directly after 
breakfast, twenty-five pounds of boiled rice, 
with three pounds of butter. But dyspe 
sia is not a common disease in Siberia. We 
do not learn from Captain Parry, or Captain 
Lyon, the Arctic travellers, that their friends 
the Esquimaux are very nervous and dys- 
peptic, though they eat or 
twelve pounds of solid food per day, washing 
it down with a gallon or so of train oil. 
Captain Lyon was, to be sure, a little con- 
eerned for a delicate young lady Esqui- 
maux, who ate his candles, wicks and all, 
yet he does not allude to her inability to 
digest them.” 


Dreadful Inundations in Holland, 


Accounts from the provinces of Guelder- 
land and North Brabant state, that in con- 
sequence of the driving ice of the rivers 
having fixed itself in various points into 
barricades, a vast quantity of territory lies 
now entirely under water. As many as 
seventy villages are submerged; and when 
it is considered that the inhabitants of these 
villages are mostly of the very poorest class, 
some idea may be formed of the great dis- 
tress that prevails, and will for a long time 
prevail, among them. Since 1820, such 
inundations have not been known in Hol- 
land. At Arnheim, enormous dams have 
been constructed in all haste, to prevent the 
entire town being submerged. 

In the village of Veenendaal the water 
covers the tops of the houses, most of which 
will be left undermined and in ruins. In 
most places the water has simply overflowed 
the dams, which have hitherto resisted the 
pressure of the accumulated waters. In 
those districts, should the damage continue 
to be so limited, the consequences will be 
but temporary; in some cases the dams are 
broken, and the water has burst into the ad- 
joining lands with a fatally irresistible pow- 
er. In those districts the consequences will 
be of a very serious character; a vast quan- 
tity of land will be thrown out of cultivation 
for many months, and vast numbers of 
labouring men will be thrown out of em- 

loyment. Many cattle have been drowned, 
but in consequence of the excellent precau- 
tions used in signalizing to the people the 
moment of positive danger, comparatively 
few of our fellow-creatures have lost their 
lives by these lamentable casualties. At 
Bois-le-Duc, one of the dams in the neigh- 
bourhood has given way, and a great part 
of the city is entirely under water. 

From the Lower and Upper Rhine, and 
from the province of North Brabant, +we 
hear of houses undermined and beaten dewn 
by the inundating waters, while others, 
more capable of resisting their violence, 
stand with their roofs peering above the 
surrounding flood. In one instance, in a 
village near Dusseldorf, the inhabitants had 
not time to effect their escape before the 
waters dashed in, sweeping all before them. 
Many poor creatures were drowned, though 
not so many, happily, as under the circum- 
stances might have beenexpected. To those 
who escaped, the only place of safety was in 
the higher stories of their dwellings, and 
many instances occurred of people being 
obliged to seek safety on the roofs of their 
cottages, whither no assistance could be 
conveyed to them, in consequence of the 
enormous masses of ice dashing about on 
the surface of the encroaching waters. The 
village of Veenendaal has suffered severely ; 
the inhabitants have left—7. ¢. have been 
driven from—their homes en masse, and 
may be seen bringing with them their chil- 
dren, their furniture, and what provision 
they could save, a shelter in the 
neighbouring villages. The church, which 
is situated on a rising ground, is almost the 
only building which 1s uninjured by the 
flood, and it is consequently filled with poor 
creatures shut out from any other shelter. 
Even when the water may have returned 
to its channel, a fearful scene of devasta- 
tion will await the return of the inhabi- 
tants. Of winter crops there will be none 
—not a potato nor a chair remains; the 
village must in a manner be rebuilt, re 
visioned, and refurnished, before its inhabi- 
tants can occupy it again. The King and 
the Minister of the interior have » Sr 
visited this scene of desolation, and his 
Majesty left in the hands of the authorities 
a thousand florins for the immediate relief 
of the homeless inhabitants of Veenendaal. 
Collections are being made throughout the 


-whole country for the same benevolent pur- 
pose; and as there are many Dutchmen 
prospering in England, it may be that the 

also will lend a helping band in aiding their 


soon to com, | distressed fellow countrymen in this their 


hour of urgent need. 


Career of a Poet. 
It is seventy since Geo 
Crabbe of “The Vil. 
lage.” His age was twenty-nine. He was 
then in orders, and was domestic chaplain 
a the Duke of A ag But what a life 

@ young man through, before 
he had attained that nodal ition ? Born 
then a wretched fabing hamlet, 

rough—roughly brought up—im 

fectly to com 
without means to complete his professional 
studies— lingering hopelessly about his na- 
tive place—he at last resolved to cast him- 
self upon the wide ocean of London, and 
tempt the fearful dangers that belonged to 
the career of a literary adventurer. Here 
he struggled and starved for a year. Dur- 
ing the first three months of his London 
life he sent manuscript poems to the book- 
sellers, Dodsley and Becket, which they 
civilly declined. He addressed verses to 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who informed 
him that his avocations did not leave him 
leisure to read verses. He sold his clothes 
and his books, and pawned his watch and 
his surgical instruments. His one coat was 
torn, and he mended it himself. He was 
reduced at last to eight pence, but the brave 
man never despaired. He had a strong 
sense of religion, and he was deeply at- 
tached to one who became his wife after 
thirteen years of untiring constancy. His 
faith and his love held him up, and kept him 
out of degradation. At last he wrote a letter 
to Edmund Burke. It contained this pas- 
sage:—‘‘In April last I came to London, 
with three pounds, and flattered myself this 
would be sufficient to supply me with the 
common necessaries of life till my abilities 
should gg me more; of these I had 
the highest opinion, and a poetical vanity 
contributed to my delusion.””’ Burke saved 
Crabbe from the fate of many a one who 
perished in those days, when patronage was 
dying out ; and the various resources for the 
literary labourer that belong to the exten- 
sion of reading had tenor, ict to ex:st. 
Burke persuaded Dodsley to publish “The 
Library,” and the Bishop of Norwich to 
ordain its author, without a degree. His 
lot in life was fixed. Thurlow invited him 
to dinner, and telling him he was “as like 

rson Adams as twelve to a dozen,” gave 

im two small livings. He published “ The 
Village” in 1783, and “The Newspaper” in 
1785. From that time to 1807, the world 
had forgotten that a real poet, of very origi- 
nal talents, had appeared, for a short season, 
and was no more heard of. When Crabbe 
was fifty-three years of age he in pub- 
lished 4 mmo This on “The Parish 
Registtr.” “The Borough” speedily fol- 
lowed. His “Tales’’ were in the same 
vein. Their success was triumphant. The 
author, whose worldly means were reduced 
to eight pence in 1780, sold the copyright 
of his poems in 1817 to Mr. Murray for 
three thousand pounds. 

VINEGAR.—This has become an almost 
indispensable article. There are many 
families, too, who purchase their vinegar 
at a very considerable expense, and are 
obliged to do with a very inferior article. 
How very essential it is then, that we 
should all know how to be supplied with 
the best of vinegar, and that too without a 

t expense. I will therefore propose a 
method by which I think the best vinegar 
can be procured at a trifling expense. The 
juice of one bushel of sugar-beets, worth 
twenty-five cents, and which any farmer can 
raise with little cost, will make from five to 
six gallons of vinegar, equal to the best 
made of cider or wine. First, wash and 
grate the beets, and express the juice in a 
cheese-press, or in any other way which a 
little yeaa can suggest, and put the 
‘liquor into a barrel; cover the bung with 
gauze, and set it in the sun, and in fifteen 
or twenty days it will be fit for use. By 
this method the very best of vinegar can be 
obtained without any great trouble; and I 
hope all like good vinegar will try it. 


— Boston Cultivator. 


SaLTinG Beer ror Summer Use.—For 
100 pounds of beef, take 16 quarts fine Ash- 
ton sack salt, and 4 ounces saltpetre; cut the 
meat and pack it edgewise, after rubbing 
the pieces all over with the salt; and after 
a layer is completed, take an axe or mall, 
and pound down solid. Then sprinkle on a 
little saltpetre, and fill up all interstices 
with salt, and so on until the cask is full. 
Those who do not like saltpetre, may omit 
it without injury to the meat. have 
salted my beef in this way for fifteen years. 
It needs no soaking before boiling, and will 
be tender and sweet the year round. By 
this way of salting, it makes its own brine, 
and never wants repacking, nor the brine 
scalding. If the brine should not cover it 
in the spring, sufficient may be added for 
that purpose. 


HoME-MANUFACTURED GUANO.—In one 
corner of your barn cellar, or in any other 
convenient place where it will not be ex- 
posed to the rain, build a bin or mortar 
bed, and into this collect your wood-ashes, 
the scrapings of your hen-house, the fine 
chip-dirt that collects in your wood-yard, 
frequently shovelling it over, and mixing 
about the same quantity of well-rotted soil, 
or muck if you have it; and you will find 
this to be a valuable compost for almost any 

urpose for which guano is used. It will 
be found almost equal to the best, and far 
superior to many of the patent manures now 
in vogue. About halfa pint of this toa 
hill will be enough for most purposes. Two 
years ago, I tried it in my corn-field with 
good effect. I first ploughed under the 
manure, and put about half a pint of the 
compost to a hill; but not having enough to 
go over the whole field, I planted a part with- 
out it. There was almost double the corn 
where I planted with the compost in the hill. 
About eight cords of manure to the acre was 
ploughed under on the whole field. The com- 
post gave it a start that it did not forget the 
whole season.— Boston Cultivator. 


Hoor-sounD HorseEs.—lIn all cases we 
must endeavour to give the frog a bearing 
on the ground, and in order to do this the 
shoe ought to be removed. A dry, brittle, 
and contracted hoof may be improved by 
repeated poulticing with soft soap and rye 
meal, applied cold. So soon as the hoof 
softens, let it be dressed, night and morn- 
ing, with turpentine, linseed oil, and pow- 
dered charcoal, equal parts. Yet, after 
all, a run of grass in a soft pasture, the 
animal having nothing more than tips on 
his feet, is the best treatment. A very 
popular notion exists, that cow manure has 
a wonderful effect on a contracted hoof; 
but it is the candid opinion of the author, 
and no doubt the reader will coincide, that 
filth and dirt of every kind are unfavourable 
to healthy action. Such remedy, aside from 
its objection on the score of decency, sa- 
vours too much of by-gone days when live 
eels were sent on an errand down horse’s 
throats to unravel their intestines. If any 
benefit belongs to such an objectionable ap- 
plication, it is due to the property it pos- 
sesses of retaining moisture; therefore cold 
poultices and water are far superior. Clay 
and moist earth, placed in the stall for the 
horse to stand on, are far inferior to a stuf- 
fing of wet oakum, which can be removed 
at pleasure. In order to keep it in contact 
with the sole, we have only to insinuate two 
strips of wood between the sole and shoe, 
one running lengthwise, and the other cross- 
wise of the foot. It affords considerable 
pressure to the foot, is cooling and cleanly, 
and is far superior to the above articles.— 
Dr. Dadd. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


PELANQUIN TRAVELLING. 
BY REV. J. SCUDDER, ie. ov THE MADRAS MISSION. 


My Dear Children—I must tell you some 
thing about the way in which the people of 
India travel. The great mass of them travel 
on foot. Many travel in carriages of different 
kinds, and in common carts. Others travel in 
pelanquins, You may have a very good idea 
of a pelanquin, by supposing that there is a 
long box before you, with doors, instead of 
boards, in part for its sides—a box six feet, two 
or three inches long—four feet high and three 
feet wide, with a pole, about four feet long, at 
each end, and with four legs. These pelan- 
quins are carried by four or six Coolies. In the 
cities four are enough. When long journeys 
are to be performed twelve are required, six of 
whom carry it at one time. They must have 
twelve that six may rest, if I may so call it, 
while the others are bearing the heavy burden. 
The six who are not engaged in carrying it 
run along, sometimes in front, sometimes be- 
hind the pelanquin. These Coolies will, on 
good roads, travel at the rate of four miles an 
hour, and perform a journey of thirty miles 
night after night. They generally travel at 
night, on account of its coolness. They can 
travel fifty miles at one time, but they could 
not do this in successive nights. 

When persons wish to travel quickly, they 
can always, by application to the government 
authorities, have posted bearers ; that is, if they 
apply for them three or four days before they 
wish to set out on their journey. These are 
stationed, for the time being, at the distance 
of about twenty miles of each other. With 
these posted bearers, a person may travel 
nearly one hundred miles in twenty-four hours. 

When travelling, the pelanquin bearers usu- 
ally cry out Ho, Ho, Who, Who. Sometimes, 
when they suppose the person whom they are 
carrying to be ignorant of their language, their 
cry has reference to his size and weight, as the 
following translation is an illustration: 


O, what a heavy bag!—Ho, ho! 

Sure it is an elephant—Ho, ho! 

He is an ample weight—Ho, ho! 
Let’s let his palkee down—Ho, ho! 
Let’s set him in the mud—Hp, ho! 
Let’s leave him to his fate—Ho, ho! 
No, but he’ll be angry then—Ho, ho! 
Ay, and he’ll beat us then—Ho, ho! 
Then let us hasten on—Ho, ho! 
Jump along, jump along—Ho, ho! 


If a lady is the passenger, such expressions 
as these may be heard: 


She’s not heavy—Patterum! (Take care.) 
Carry her softly—Patterum ! 

Nice little lady—Patterum! 

Here’s a bridge—Patterum! 

Carry her carefully—Patterum! 

Carry her gently—Patterum! 

Sing along cheerily—Patterum! 


When passing through the streets of a town 
they are accustomed to dignify the traveller 
with the noblest titles: 


He’s a great man—Po, po! (Get out of the way.) 
Ife’s a Rajah!—Po, po! 
She’s a Ranee!—Po, po! 


The reason being this, that their own import- 
ance will be increased by an attendance on so 
noble a person. 

When approaching home their theme is 
changed. The benevolence of the traveller is 
the burden of their song. They use expressions 
like these: 


He’s a charity man—Ho, ho! 
He love’s to do good—Ho, ho! 
She’s benevolent—Ho, bo! 
She won’t forget us—Ho, ho! 


The object of which is to remind the person 
they are carrying that after a safe arrival at 
home a little extra pay will be very welcome. 

Pelanquin bearers are great cowards; but 
they never refuse to travel to any part of the 
country, whether the road leads through jungles 
filled with tigers or elephants, or charged with 
the most fatal diseases. But should an ele 
phant or tiger appear, they put down the pelan- 
quin and off they run, leaving the poor travel- 
ler to escape the best way he can.— Christian 
Intelligencer. 


EW AND INTERESTING WORKS.—The 
Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of 


** Morning and Night Watches.’ With illustra- 
tions. $1. 
The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare 


and Howson. 
umes. $6. 

Old-school Presbyterianism Vindicated. By the 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown. 8vo. $1. 

Travels in Europe and the East. By S. I. Prime. 
With engravings. Twovols. $2. 

The Rich Kinsman. The History of Ruth the 
Moabitess. By Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. $1. 

Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. With a Portrait and Life. 
The only unabridged edition published in America. 


With Maps and Plates. Two vol- 


$2. 

Pastoral Addresses. By John Angell James. 75 
cents. 

Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer 
to Spencer. By Henry Reed. With a Portrait. 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Old Minor Canon. A Life of Struggle and a 
Life of Song. By Rev. Erskine Neale. 63 cts. 

The Night-Lamp. By Rev. Dr. Macfarlane. $1. 

The Hiding-Place. By the same. $1. 

Mornings with Jesus. By the Rev. William Jay. 
$1.25, 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. By Lieut. 
Maury. $1.25. 

Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared in 
their Threefold Relations to Wealth, Knowledge, 
and Morality. By Rev. Napoleon Russell. $1.50. 

Signs of the Times; or Present, Past, and Future. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., 75 cents. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testa- 
ment. Book of Leviticus. By Dr. Cumming, 75 cts. 

Harper’s Statistical Gazetteer of the World. Par- 
ticularly deseribing the United States, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Neva Scotia. By J. Calvin Smith. 
With Seven Maps. Sheep, $4.75. 


NEW JUVENILES. 

Dashwood Priory; or, Mortimer’s College Life. 
By E. J. May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

Matilda Lonsdale; or the Eldest Sister. By Char- 
lotte Adams. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

Hildred, the Daughter. By Mrs. Crosland. Il- 
lustrated, 75 cents. 

Esperanza; or the Home of the Wanderers. By 
Anne Bowman. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

A Visitto my Birthplace. By author of **Abbey 
of Innismoyle,*? 25 cents. 

Ben Howard; or Truth and Honesty I)lustrated. 
By Charlotte Adams, 25 cents. 

Helen’s Fault; a Tale for the Young. Iilus- 
trated, 25 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S&S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—3t 
LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNI- 
CANT.—By James W. Alexander, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, 35 cents; cloth gilt, 50 cents. Second thou- 
sand now ready. 

A delightful volume, which we can recommend to 
old communicants as well as to young, for whose 
benefit it was chiefly designed. In its eighty-five 
brief sections there are many topics for serious re- 
flection—the seeds of the things which may be cul- 
tivated to luxuriant fruitfulness.— Presbyterian. 

It deals in the clearest manner with the momen- 
tous practical truths which cluster round the great 
ordinance, and utters its emphatic counsels in a way 
that can hardly fail to reach the conscience. Iis 
point and brevity will make it felt, where a more 
elaborate treatise would fail.— Evangelist. 

Published by 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, upper corner of Amity street. 
For either of the above prices, remitted in pest- 
age stamps or otherwise, a copy will be sent by 
mail post-paid. mar 31—6t 


UMMING’S WORKS—Published by Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Publishers and Booksellers, No. 
South Sizth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 

The Signs of the Times; or, The Present, Past, 
and Future. By the Rev. John Cumming, DP. D. 
‘¢ And there shall be signs in the sun, and io the 
moon, and in the stars, and upon the earth distress 
of nations with perplexity.” In one volume, 12mo, 
price 75 cents. Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches; 
two vols., price $1.50. Cumming’sSeven Churches 
of Asia-Minor; one volume, price 75 cents. Cum- 
ming’s Lectures on the Miracles; one vol., price 75 
cents. Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables; one 
volume, price 75 cents. Cumming’s Lectures on 
Daniel ; one volume, price 75 cents. Cumming’s 
Minor Works. A Message from God; or, Thoughts 
on Religion for Thinking Men; price 38 cts. The 
Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of the 
Holy Spirit; price 38 cents. Christ our Passover ; 
or, Thoughts on the Atonement; price 38 cents. 
Christ Receiving Sinners; price 38 cts. The Fin- 
ger of God; price 38 cents. The Great Sacrifice; 
price 38 cents. 

Neaaty Reapy.—Infant Salvation; or, All Saved 
that Die in Infancy. The Communicant’s Manual ; 
a Plain and Practical Exposition of Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Baptismal Font; an ition of the 
Nature and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

mar 3i—tf§ 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 


& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, . 


Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


| ability. Address, 
bed 


DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS.— 
Svols. 12mo. §8. 


Morning Series. 
Volume I. Antediluvians and Patriarchs. 
Il. Moses aud the Jud 
III. Samuel, Saul, and David. 
IV. Solomon and the Kings. 


Volame I. Job and the Poetical Books. 
Il. Isaiah and the Prophets. : 
Ill. The Life and Death of our Lord. 
IV. The Aposties and the Early Church. 

There is not probably an English writer living 
who has done more for biblical learning than the 
pious and indefatigable author of the volumes before 
us. The name of John Kitto will float down on the 
tide of time to future generations, whea he will be 
held in profound veneration for his achievements in 
the cause of sacred learning.—Christian Infei. 

We are free to say, that as a whole, these vol- 
umes are unequalled as compact and —s erpo- 
sitions of the historical Scriptures.— Watchman and 

tor. 

I cannot lose this opportunity of recommending, 
in the strongest and most emphatic manner I caa 
command, this invaluable series of books. I be- 
lieve, for the elucidation of the historic parts of 
Scripture, there is nothing comparable with them in 
the English, or any other language.—Rev. John 
Angel James. 

If any one will commence this series, he will not 
be satisfied till they are finished.—Central Chris- 
tian Herald. 

It will become to the family what the Cyclopedia 
is to the study, a standard work.— Newark Daily, 

Ministers will find much material for the illustra- 
tion and interpretation of Scripture, which it will be 
difficult for them to collect themselves from a 
well-furnished library.—CAristian Intelligencer. 

For the variety, accuracy, and richness of the 
illustrations brought to bear upon the sacred text, 
this work stands, we believe, unrivalled.— Witness, 

No person can read the volumes of this series 
without ever after reading the inspired record with 
far more intelligence and satisfaction than before. 
—Argus. 

The contributions of Dr. Kitto to the illustration 
of the Old Testament scriptures, are among the 
most valuable in our language.—Rich d Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

The whole work is very attractive and suggestive, 
— Evangelist. 

Sabbath school and Bible Class teachers and scho- 
lars will find in it the needed explanations of diffi- 
culties and elucidation of obscurities in the geogra- 
phical, historical, chronological, and peculiar ori- 
eotal allusions of the sacred writers.—Rel. Herald. 


There is a freshness and point io the comments of 
the author, which make them peculiarly interesting 
to the Bible student.—Presby. Herald. 

The work is invaluable in a family, nor is there 
any minister who will not find it eminently useful 
to him.— Congregational Herald. 

Kitto has done more to expound and illustrate the 
sacred page than any other commentator in our lan- 
guage.—Family Friend. 

Published by 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
mar 31—3t Philadelphia. 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
aed two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in fullbloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, a Ee in 
constant succession for several months. e very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
iazza, border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
rs running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. Irish Ivy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, oa 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. > Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m* 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—+tf 


BOOK FOR THE TRAVELLER.—Will be pub- 
lished in a few —_ Visits to European Celebd- 
rities. By the Rev. William B. Sprague, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 
This work, — an account of the author’s 
interviews with many of the most distinguished men 


and women of Europe, will be found to be one of 


the most entertaining books of the season. 


The Teacher’s Last Lesson ; a Memoir of Martha 
Whiting, late of the Charlestown Female Seminary. 
By Catharine N. Badger, an Assistant Teacher. 
With a Portrait, and an Engraving of the Seminary. 
12mo, cloth, $1. 

The subject of this Memoir was one of the most 
distinguished and successful educators of the female 
sex in our country; having been at the head of the 
Charlestown Seminary more than thirty years, and 
having educated, during that period, more than 
three thousand young ladies. The author of the 
book is an accomplished scholar, and was her asso- 
ciate instructor rearly the whole of the time. By 
so competent a hand, this record of Miss Whiting’s 
life is presented as her ‘* Last Lesson”’’ to her nu- 
— widely scattered pupils, and to the world at 
arge. 

Just published, The School of Christ; or, Chris 
tianity Viewed in its Leading Aspects. By Rev. A. 
L. R. Foote, author of ‘Incidents in the Life of 
our Saviour,’”? &c. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a smal! Treatise on Christianity, in which 
are discussed Christianity asa life; asa work; as 
a reward; as a culture; as a discipline; as a fel- 
lowship. It is one of the few books that we feel 
free to recommend.—Methodist Protestant. 

This litthe work introduces a new author to the 
American public, and we venture to predict that 
he will prove a very popular one. It is a book to 
cheer as well to instruct; it gives not only light but 
warmth.— Boston Atlas, 

The author presents Christianity, in its various 
aspects, with skill and power, having special refer- 
ence to some of the speculative errors of the times, 
propagated from high sources.— Presbyterian. 

The author has written a very modest preface to 
hie book, in which he claims for it much less than 
it seems to us to be fairly entitled to. It shows 
throughout a discriminating and thoroughly disci- 
plined mind.—Puritan Recorder. 

The author, who is not yet known among us as 
he deserves to be, has taken his view from a stand- 
point entirely his own.— Boston Journal. - 

The topics are discussed in a style always lucid 
and simple, and with a tone of chastened piety, as 
well as evangelic spirit.—L£piscopal Recorder. 

Christians of all names, will read it with deep in- 
ferest.—Christian Chronicle. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
mar 17—4t No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
EWCOMB’S CYCLOPEDIA OF MISSIONS.— 
Just received, A Cyclopedia of Missions, con- 
taining a comprehensive view of Missionary opera- 
tions throughout the world, with Geographical de- 
scriptions, and accounts of the social, moral, and re- 
ligious condition of the people. By the Rev. Harvey 

Newcomb. SMITH & ENGLISH, 
mar 17—4t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, NORRIS- 

TOWN, PENNSYLVANIA.—The Summer 

Session of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day the Ist of May. 

Terms—Board, including lights, &c., and tuition 
in English studies, per session of five months, $79; 
Lessons on Piano, or Guitar, and use of instrument, 
$20 to $25; Vocal Music in class, $2; Drawing 
and Flower Painting, $10 to $12.50; Painting in 
Oil, $20; Ancient and Modern Linguages; eaeh, 
$10; Washing = dozen, 36 cents. 

The session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the balance before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars, containing particulars, may be obtained 
by addressing, 

mar 17—6t J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 


\ EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev, 

Samvet A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and mora! and religious instruction. 
= Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

References—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instructiog 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


ANTED—A situation as Teacher of Lan- 
guagee. A married gentleman, at present 
teaching Ancient and Modern Janguages in a Fe- 
male Classical High-school in Virginia, wants to se- 
cure himself a permanent situation as Teacher in 
some male College or Classical High-school. Educa- 
ted in German Universities, and having acquired the 
knowledge of the French in Belgium, he is an able 
Linguist, and speaks the English as well as a Ger- 
mao can be expected. He has adopted the German 
plan of teaching as the best caleulated to make 
thorough scholars, Satisfactory 
given as to religious charact oe TEACHE R,” 
Salem, Roanoke county, Vv 


mar 17—9t 


Bevery INSTITUTE—Beveriy, New. 

—lIn thie [nstitation a limited aumber of pupi 
is received, who are uader the immediate super- 
visiog and instruction of the crasled. in an the 
M nguages, 

School 


three miles below Burlingtea, New Jerse only 
direct railroad commanicatien with Now Yor 


per quarter. circulars, &c. 
Rev. 
mar 31—6t 


HELTON FEMALE SEMINARY, EASTON 
6 PENNSYLVANIA. —The scholastic year of 
this Institution is divided into three ateilons of 
fourteen weeks each. The vacations are siz weeks 
from the first Wednesday in August. Two weeks 
in December, including the holidays, and two weeks 
in April. The summer session commences on 
Wednesday the 26th of April—the fall session on 
the 12th of September. This arrangement of the 
year has been sought, in order to avoid the oppres- 
sive heat of August, and obviate the interruption of 
holidays daring session time, thereby securing the 
autumn months for study. 

The prominent and characteristic features of the 
Institation are healthfulness and beauty of location, 
completeness of arrangements, a thorough and sye- 
tematic course of education, and decided moral and 
religious instruction. | 
Tue Acornsoatse Expenses.—Tuition in the en- 
tire English course of study, including room, board, 
fuel, lights, washing, &c. $55 to $60 per session, 
The extras of Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, 
and Painting, &c., the same as in most Seminaries, 
Catalogues, containing particular information aad 
general outline of instruction, can be obtained by 
addressing _ Principal. N DOW. 


mar 10— 


A FEMALE TEACHER WANTED—In a private 
family, to teach the English branches. The 
number of children wil! not exceed eight. An Old- 
school Presbyterian preferred; and a teacher of 
experience required. Address, post-paid, 
A. F. T.,”* 
mar 31—3t Washington City Post Office. 


OMERSET YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
Located in Somerville, New Jersey, on the line 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, this Insti- 
tute can easily be reached at all seasons of the 
year. Pupils are received into the family circle of 
the Principale, and not merely as boarders; thus 
bringing their habits, manners, and morals, under a 
constant and kind supervision. The educational 
year ia divided into three terms, embracing fo 
four weeks. The next term commences April 9th, 
and continues fifteen weeks, and is followed bys 
vacation of five weeks. 

The whole expense of board and tuition (except 
Music and Oi! Painting) is $150 per annum. Music 
on the piano $40 per annum ; Oi! Painting $24 per 
annum. Washing is 25 cents per dozen ; and there 
is no charge. 

ev. CALVIN BUTLER, A. M. Principals 
Mas. ELIZA F. BUTLER. ; 
Miss MARY A. GREGG, Teacher of Music. 


Rererences.—Rev. A. Messier, D. D., Rev. J. 
F. Mesic, D. D., Rev. G. P. Nice, Somerville; Rev. 
F. F. Cornell, D. D., Rev. J. A. H. Cornell, D. D., 
Raritan; Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D., New 
Brunswick; Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., New 
York City; Rev. N. A. Keyes, Lancaster, Penneyl- 
vania. mar 24—3t* 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT.—By the Rev. S. N. Howell, 
A. M.—Number limited to twelve—The School is lo- 
cated in the village of Mystic, Connecticut, seven 
miles from New London, and five from Stonington. 
The Principal devotes his whole time to teaching, 
and receives into his family only a limited number, 
whose moral and mental culture wil! be entirely un- 
der his own supervision. The number received 
into the family being limited to twelve, gives to each 
upil a much greater advantage than can be enjoyed 
* schools of larger size, as each one is under the 
immediate care and instruction of the Principal. 
Pupils are fitted for business pursuits, or for en- 
trance into College. The vear is divided into two 
sessions of twenty-one weeks each, beginning on 
the first Tuesdays of May and November. 

Terus—$250 per year, including all ordinary ex- 
penses. No extra charges. Pupils’ rooms are car- 
peted and furnished in a neat and comfortable man- 
ner. 

For Circulars and full particulars, address the 
Principal at Thornton’s Ferry, New Hampshire, un- 
til the 15th of April. | 

Rererences.—Rev. Drs. Krebs, Phillips, Alex- 
ander, McElroy, Lowrie, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, New 
York. Rev. J. D. Wells, Williamsburg. Everett & 
Brown, 159 Front street; C. W. Weed, 82 William 
street; C. G. Westlake, 69 Nassau street; Charles 
Scribner, Park Row, New York. Faculty of Prince- 
ton College and Theological Seminary. Rev. Dr. 
De Witt, Harrisburgh, Pennsy)vania. 
Bigler, Clearfield, Pennsylvania. Wilfred Hall, 
Philadelphia. Rev. N. B. Cook, Mystic. 
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RINCETOWN ACADEMY AND FEMALE SE- 
MINARY, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, NEW 
YORK.—A healthy and delightful retreat for the 
summer. Twelve Professors and Teachers give in- 
struction in Music, Painting, and all kinds of Or- 
namentals. New classes for those beginning Ancient 
and Modern languages. Summer term will begin 
Ist May, and continue fourteen weeks. Whole es- 
pense is $28. For further particulars apply to 
mar 24—8t Rev. JAMES G EMour. 


LAINFIELD ACADEMY—Near Carlisle, Penn- 
sy/vania.—The Eighteenth Session will com- 
mence May Ist. Parents will find thie a desirable 
place for their sons, on account of its healthfelness 
and moral purity, as well as its superior educational 
advantages. The buildings have been greatly im- 
ved, and the dormitories re-furnished. The num- 
= of students will be strictly limited, and every 
attention given to their comfort and improvement. 
Terms, $60 per session (five months). 
For Circulars, with city references, and full in- 
formation, address 
R. K. BURNS, Principal and Proprietor, 
Plainfield, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
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ANTED IMMEDIATELY —A Principal for 
Kishacoquillas Seminary. This Institution 
is situated in Kishacoquillas Valley, Mifflin county, 
Pennsylvania—a valley unsurpassed in fertility, 
beautiful scenery, and healthfulness of location. It 
is easy of access, being nine miles from the Central 
Railroad at Lewistown. It is a quarter of a mile 
from a Presbyterian Church, and four miles from 
any hotel, or village temptations. A school was 
carried on here for four or five years with much suc- 
cess; but for want of suitable buildings, it has been 
suspended for eighteen months. A four-story brick 
building, 40 by 60, is now completed. It will ac- 
commodate about fifty boarders. The school is de- 
signed both fur males and females. The advan- 
tages of a Seminary of superior excellence are very 
favourable. 

For all further particulars, applicants will please 
address, 

Rev. J. 8. Easton, and Col. Wm. Cummins, Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, Kishacoquillas Post Of 
fice, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 

By order of the Trustees, 

| SAMUEL KYLE, President. 
mar 24—4t® GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, WILMING- 

TON, DELAWARE.—A few pupils can be 

received in this Institution after the Ist of April. 

Its object is to take care of the morals and manners 
as well ag to train the intellect. 

For terms apply to 
Rev. THOMAS M. CANN, 
mar 24—8t* Principal and Proprietor, 


eo young lady, of much experience 

in the management of Schools, and full 
competent to give instruction in the higher Englis 
and Mathematica! studies, a member of the Presby- 
terian Church, wishes a situation in a Female 
school, or private family. Address, ‘“* TEACHER,” 
care of the Rev. M. Burdette, 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. 


ILWOOD ACADEMY—Shade Gap, Huntingdon 
oounly, Pennsylvania.—The next session of 
this well known Institution will open on the first 
Wednesday of May. Itis located at Shade Gap, 
eighteen miles from the railroad, from which place 
there is a daily line of stages. Being situated in the 
country, it is removed from all the vices and tem 
tations of town. The buildings are large, airy, a 
commodious, capable of accommodating some fifty 
boarders. Those who cannot be accommodated in 
the Institution, can obtain good boarding in the 
neighbourhood at $1.50 per week. 

Terms—§50 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance; washing 30 cents per duz.; 
light and fuel extra. 

The Principal’s address wil] be Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, until the Ist of April, after which time, Shade 
Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 

For further particulars address 
mar 10—6t W. H. WOODS, Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
and Ne. 285 Broadway, New 
ork, bY 


WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agent® who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paix, -xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. , 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, .. $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. ne 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
. With an additional copy tothe agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one. address, for one Zz. 

With an additional to the agent, 

oF The money must always be sent in sdvance, 
cured if Address, always 

POWILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO. 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, 
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